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Editorial 


Comment 





The Bandung Conference 


erence of twenty-nine Asian and 

African nations met in Bandung, Indonesia, 
to discuss the affairs of the peoples emerging 
from colonial rule. India and China, the giants 
of Asia were there, as well as small countries 
like Lebanon and Jordan. The world tensely 
awaited the deliberations of this conference. 
What would the new Asia and free Africa have 
to say? Would not the spokesmen of so many 
recently liberated and “‘liberated” countries, for 
whom the taste of subjection and oppression is 
still fresh, have some new word to say to a 
world rent by cold war? Wouldn’t they rise 
above the bickerings of East and West, and 
speak to humanity in terms of the insights of 
nations who have so recently borne a foreign 
yoke? Sentiments in the West, especially, were 
divided. Some feared that the conference at 
Bandung might be swept off its feet by the pre- 
stige and authority of communist China; others 
followed its deliberations with hope: perhaps, 
after all, light on the current depressing state 
of world affairs would shine from the East. 


Now that the conference at Bandung is over 
it is clear that the fears were unfounded and the 
hopes doomed to disillusionment. Bandung 
proved to be no different from other interna- 
tional conferences. It was split by the same 
chasms that separate the other nations of the 
world, and was marked by the same type of— 
not always noble—considerations. The organi- 
zation of the conference already revealed that 
considerations of politics, and not only of prin- 
ciple, would prevail. For instance, Israel was ex- 
cluded from this conference. Israel is an Asian 
nation; even its population is heavily drawn 
from Asian and African countries. But the 
Arabs laid down the rule: if Israel is invited, 
they would not attend. They carried the day, 
despite doubts and initial objections by such 
leaders as Nehru of India and U Nu of Burma. 
On the other hand, Ameen el Husseini, the 
notorious ex-Mufti and Nazi collaborator was 
there, first as an observer, and at the last minute 
as a representative of Yemen. The conference, 
including China’s premier Chou En Lai, seemed 
to think this was quite right and proper. 


The conference adopted few important de- 
cisions, but the speeches delivered there were 
quite dramatic and also unoriginal. Those Asian 
countries that have pacts with the West and re- 


ceive its assistance, intoned against communist- 
type colonialism. Others attacked western im- 
perialism. The moderates, or neutralists, like 
Nehru tried to preserve a measure of unity and 
to exclude issues that could wreck this first 
Asian-African meeting. They failed. 

As might have been expected, Israel, though 
absent, figured prominently in the speeches and 
in the final declarations. Despite Nehru’s pleas 
(and Nehru is not a sympathizer of Zionism) 
the Arab delegates lost no time in launching 
their typical harangues against Israel. In the 
end a declaration was adopted to the effect that 
“the conference declared its support of the 
rights of the Arab people in Palestine and called 
for the implementation of the UN resolutions 
on Palestine.” With communist support the 
Arabs thus won a major propaganda victory. 
In this regard communist China acted no dif- 
ferently from our own State Department. Why 
not try to wean the Arab countries from a pos- 
sible pro-western orientation by taking a slap 
at Israel? But since communist regimes are prac- 
tical, their support of the Arabs is purely of the 
“moral” kind—a kind word and no more. From 
a practical immediate standpoint, the Arab 
victory at Bandung is thus a hollow one. It mere- 
ly further underscores what has been pointed 
out many times before, that the Arabs will seek 
support and sympathy anywhere, undeterred by 
any political principles, and that Washington 
is playing a losing game when it tries to outbid 
the communist world in the market place of 
Arab sympathies. 

It was not so long ago that Mr. Byroade, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for South Asia and 
Africa, advised Israel to consider itself a Middle 
Eastern country and cast its lot with the region 
in which it is located. The Arabs cheered Mr. 
Byroade loudly. (He is now U.S. Ambassador 
to Egypt.) And then they turned on him and 
refuse even to admit that Israel exists in the 
Middle East. 

In summary we may conclude that the Ban- 
dung Conference was a disappointment not 
because of a vague anti-Israel declaration which 
it adopted, but because it demonstrated that the 
standard ailments affllict also the newly liberated 
colonial countries. There was no fresh approach 
to events. The speeches and decisions were car- 
bon copies of what we have seen at many other 
similar international meetings. There was lack- 
ing willingness and/or ability to weigh issues 
sincerely and without the prejudice engendered 
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by power which other nations manifest. Perhaps 
we should not be too harsh in our judgment 
of the Bandung conference. It was a first at- 
tempt. Subsequent ones might be less disappoint- 
ing. But it appears that the morality of the 
colonial rulers is not easily shed by those who 


had been the ruled. 


Israel’s Seventh Birthday 


T THE AGE OF SEVEN, Israel has a number of 

remarkable achievements to its credit. It 
rightfully retains its position as the only de- 
mocracy, as this term is understood in the West, 
in the Middle East. It has proven its political 
stability and maturity. In a region where palace 
revolutions, assassinations and dictators are the 
prevailing rule, Israel has maintained a stable 
government subject to the will of the people. 
This accomplishment acquires still greater sig- 
nificance when we consider that Jews have not 
had any experience in self-government for a 
good many centuries. The young state faced and 
overcame the threat of runaway inflation, and 
its economy is slowly but consistently over- 
coming handicaps that seemed insuperable only 
a few years ago. Israel is also rapidly becoming 
self-sufficient in many basic foodstuffs. Many 
hitherto unknown natural resources were dis- 
covered and are being increasingly exploited. 
Ambitious irrigation projects have been under- 
taken that already have revolutionized the coun- 
try’s economy and promise still greater agri- 
cultural productivity. And, finally, the mass 
influx of about 700,000 new immigrants who 
flooded the small land and whose absorption for 
a time seemed to be too ambitious a project for 
so small a country, have been largely integrated 
into its society, its culture and its economic life. 


But on its seventh birthday Israel also faces 
a number of old problems that remain unsolved 
and some new ones. The hostility of the Arab 
world has remained undiminished, and has even 
grown more uncompromising under the influ- 
ence of both Western and Eastern pampering. 
The tide of sympathy for the new state which 
swept the Christian world seven years ago, part- 
ly as a result of its keen sense of guilt toward 
the Jews and partly due to the admiration for 
Israel’s gallant stand against vastly more numer- 
ous enemies, has largely subsided. The foreign 
Offices, Chancellaries and Departments of the 
Western Powers have meantime taken a more 
cynical look at the geography of the Middle 
East and apparently decided that though right 
is still right, vast territory and much oil offer 
more immediate advantages than principles. 
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Israel’s achievements and her unsolved prob- 
lems arouse within the hearts of her friends 
everywhere a sense of pride and concern, as well 
as a determination to stand by her and see her 
through the hardships that still face her. Israel’s 
future depends, to a considerable extent, on the 
prevailing world climate. A lessening in world 
tensions would at once improve Israel’s position 
internationally, but like any other small coun- 
try Israel is incapable of influencing the world 
political climate. Israel and her friends there- 
fore pray for the peace of the world in the years 
to come. 


Joseph Schlossberg at Eighty 


NE OF THE OUTSTANDING personalities of 

the American labor movement celebrated his 
80th birthday on May Ist. In his lifetime Joseph 
Schlossberg saw the oppressioin of his people 
under the Czarist regime, and later in America 
he saw the plight of immigrant workers in the 
sweatshops. He also saw the rise of the American 
working people to prosperity unheard of in all 
the history of mankind, and he saw the Jewish 
people acquire its own national home, with labor 
as its leading force. 


Hardly out of his teens, Joseph Schlossberg 
became a leader and spokesman for the yet in- 
articulate and unorganized immigrant workers 
in the needle trades. His organizing genius, pas- 
sionate oratory, and above all, his fervent ideal- 
ism were among the most powerful weapons in 
the fight against the shame of the sweatshop 
in this country. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which he helped found 
and of which he is secretary treasurer emeritus, 
stands today as a magnificent product of those 
heroic battles. 


Joseph Schlossberg was one of the first Jew- 
ish labor leaders in America to see the light 
dawning in Palestine in the days when a deep 
and tragic cleavage separated the Jewish workers 
in this country from the young Halutz-move- 
ment. Joining forces with Max Pine, Abraham 
Shiplacoff and other pioneering labor figures of 
the period, he raised his powerful voice on be- 
half of the men and women of the Second Ali- 
yah, thus laying the foundation for the magni- 
ficent partnership which now exists between 
Labor Israel and the American Labor Movement. 
His work in those days and later as National 
Chairman of the Histadrut Campaign made him 
one of the most loved American Jews in Israel. 


Our best wishes go to Chaver Schlossberg on 
reaching this milestone in his life. 
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Two Children: 1945 


by Marie Syrkin 


pn Is EAGER TO TALK. He is fourteen 
years old, undersized, but pert and engag- 
ing. His blue eyes are merry, and he chatters 
with an assurance and facility which indicate 
that he must have told his story more than once. 
Nor has he the stolid, apathetic manner with 
which so many of the older survivors recount 
their saga. Far from it. He tosses his blond wavy 
hair; he extends his small, childish hands dramat- 
ically. He is aware that he has something excit- 
ing, important to relate. Only he has a perverse 
sense of values. He is emotional at the wrong 
moments, or what appear to be the wrong mo- 
ments to me. And he is preternaturally calm 
when I should expect him to be shaken. I have 
to orient myself in his unpredictable reactions. 

The story is the usual one. It is only Daniel’s 
vivid narrative which distinguishes it from the 
many others that I have heard. 

Daniel could not have been more than ten 
years old when the slaughter of the Kovno 
ghetto began. Half the population was killed 
in the first “action.” “There was more room 
then,” Daniel recalls, “so we moved into an 
apartment.” When a hunt on children started 
shortly after the new quarters had been found, 
children were hidden in bunkers. The Germans 
came with police dogs to the entrance of the 
bunker in which Daniel crouched. The Ger- 
mans kept yelling Aeraus (get out) but Daniel 
did not budge. “I thought to myself, death like 
this, or death like that, so I stayed.” He laughed 
remembering how he had outwitted the Germans. 

Afterwards the family was deported to Da- 
chau. The mother died in the train; the father 
died in Landsberg. A transport of children was 
sent from Dachau to Auschwitz, Daniel among 


them. A Pole told the children, “You are going 


to be burned.” A few children became fright- 
ened and cried, but Daniel claims that the 
majority were calm. They said, ‘““We have lived 
long enough; our time has come.” Daniel 





On the tenth anniversary of VE Day, much is already 
forgotten and powerful forces are afoot to eradicate 
completely the memory of what befell us such a relatively 
short time ago. World War II is increasingly being pre- 
sented as just another war in which blame and guilt were 
shared in great measure by both sides in the conflict. 
The following interview with two surviving Jewish chil- 
dren took place in 1945 in a DP camp. It recalls to us 
vividly those not far off days. The two children inter- 
viewed are now young men in Israel, but their experiences 
under the Nazi regime will live with them, as they will 
with thousands of others, all their lives. 


shrugged his shoulders philosophically as he 
expressed this sentiment, and had I not seen the 
concentration camp number tatooed on his thin 
arm, I would have grown sceptical of his tale. 
However, the main facts were accurate—as his 
record bore out. 

At Auschwitz the children were lined up in 
rows. “We knew that we'd either get a bath 
or be gassed; and we didn’t know which.” The 
doctor examined the children and released some 
capable of work. Daniel was in the lucky batch. 
In the morning they were sent to the bath cham- 
ber; the terrifying moment came when they 
waited to find out if gas or water would flow 
from the pipes. That was “scary.” Fortunately, 
it turned out to be water. 

Though some children contracted scarlet- 
fever, they were not exterminated, only quar- 
antined. Afterwards, however, a “nasty” super- 
visor started measuring the children. If they 
were below a certain height, they were sent to 
the crematorium. Daniel was short; he was 
small when I saw him, and two years earlier he 
must have been still smaller, but he was ingen- 
ious. He managed to scurry in the direction of 
the taller children at the final moment. Besides 
he was a good worker. He dug potatoes ener- 
getically from dawn till night fall. 

He tried to tell me how he had felt in that 

period. No, he had not cried. What was the 
use of crying? “Men hat sich raffiniert” he said 
to me; “men hat sich gegeben a dreh ahin, a dreb 
aber.” These preternaturally wise words are hard 
to translate literally. “One got sharp,” Daniel 
said, ““one managed to twist in this direction, or 
in that.” 
' The children would regularly have to pass 
the huge crematorium at Auschwitz and see the 
smoke issuing from the belching chimneys. 
“There go our brothers, we would say.” 


“T)1p YOU EVER PLAY?” I wanted to know. 

Daniel laughed in the gay, unforced man- 
ner characteristic of him no matter what horror 
he was engaged in relating. “Sure,” he answered. 
“The camp director would sometimes harness 
several children to a cart full of wood, and we 
would play horsy.” 

Hunger plagued the children. Sometimes they 
would crawl to the women’s camp to organize 
potatoes. “You know what organize means?” 
Daniel wanted to know. “Yes,” I said, “it 
means to steal.” Daniel was emphatic in his 
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denial. “No, not to steal, to organize.” The 
distinction was not clear but we let it go at 
that. Organizing was one of the common euph- 
emisms concocted in the concentration-camps 
to denote the pilfering of food and other neces- 
ities, 

Despite Daniel’s earlier assurance that the 
children were not afraid of death because they 
had “lived enough,” it was not hard to sense the 
constant terror in which they lived. Any visits 
to the bath-chamber were tormenting expedi- 
tions. The way led past the crematorium and 
the children were always taut until they had 
gotten beyond the entrance. One could never 
be sure where an expedition would end. The 
problematic “bath” kept reappearing balefully 
throughout the story. 

Because of the American advance, the chil- 
dren were evacuated from Auschwitz to Math- 
ausen. There again a bath had to be faced. This 
time Daniel thought Der toit liegt shoin auf dem 
nos. (Death is already on one’s nose.) But 
again the miracle took place: water came in- 
stead of the expected gas. Nevertheless, Math- 
ausen was dreadful—more dreadful than Ausch- 
witz. There was much filth; as conditions grew 
chaotic, the rate of mortality increased. “Every- 
where I had to step on dead bodies,” said Daniel 
without blinking. Then he grew embarrassed, 
“It was so dirty that we became covered 
with. . .” He stopped, and whispered, “Excuse 
me, you know what a louse is?” Reassured, 
Daniel continued his story. The mention of 
lice had been the only moment in his gruesome 
report which seemed to disconcert him. 

As the Americans came nearer, the remaining 
children were taken to a forest supposedly to 
be shot, but the S.S. man decided to let them 
scamper away. He was good-hearted. 

Daniel got on famously with the American 
dough-boys. They were always taking snap- 
shots of him and would let him organize canned 
goods and other food for himself and his friends. 
“There must be pictures of me all over Amer- 
ica,” the highly photogenic Daniel announced 
proudly. 

But Daniel’s wanderlust had not been sated. 
He and his precocious comrades registered with 
a transport that was to go to the Ukraine—pre- 
sumably to look for relatives. They stayed in 
a Russian camp. The Russian soldiers were 
jolly. They gave Daniel a big stick and said: 
“Do you want to beat Germans? Go ahead.” 
Daniel grimaced and confided to me: “J said 
‘yes’ but I didn’t have the heart. Only once did 
I hit a German. I had been pinching apples 
from a German’s orchard. He caught me and 
began beating me. Then some Russian soldiers 
came along. That was my chance. They let 
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me hit the German back, and they hoisted me 
into the apple tree. Those apples were swell.” 

Daniel finally joined a transport which went 
to Kovno, Lithuania, his native town. There he 
met a cousin who had been a partisan. The 
cousin gave him dem schlechten gruss (the evil 
news): The whole family had been wiped 
out, except for one aunt. This aunt, however, 
was a woman of moods. Sometimes she was kind 
and affectionate, at other times harsh “like a 
stranger.” Finally, she put Daniel in a children’s 
home. 

The cousin wanted to go to Palestine. So did 
Daniel. Polish documents were secured and 
Daniel was brought to an Agudah kibbutz in 
Lodz. From this point on, it was a question of 
crossing the Czech border to reach Bratislava, 
one of the centers of the Bricha (illegal immi- 
gration across European borders, whose eventual 
destination was Palestine). Daniel was caught 
at the Czech border. But he didn’t lose his 
nerve. Ich hob sich orientiert (1 got my bear- 
ings). He began to cry and talked his way out 
of his difficulties. At any rate, the Czech author- 
ities let him go. In Bratislava he met a Rabbi 
Silver who wanted to take him to America, but 
Daniel was adamant. He was going to Palestine. 
At last he reached the children’s home in Ulm, 
in the American Zone of Germany, and was 
waiting for the day when he could emigrate to 
Palestine. 

Daniel must have had a very high I.Q. so I 
asked him if he wanted to study. “No,” he said 
with decision. “I want to learn a trade in Pal- 
estine. I want just enough knowledge for my- 
self. But I don’t want to be a doctor or a law- 
yer. In the camps, it was the educated ones who 
were the first ones killed. None of that educa- 
tion for me.” He shook his fair head again. ‘Then 
he smiled his bright, engaging smile and asked, 
“Aren’t you going to take a picture of me?” 


AMUEL, a well-built tall boy of seventeen 

with soft, brooding dark eyes, is a perfect 
foil for the loquacious Daniel. He is shy and 
quiet, yet despite his shyness he too wants to 
tell his story. Only he wants privacy. The 
noise of the children’s chatter disturbs him. He 
likes more silence. 

The director seems to understand. He brings 
us to an unoccupied room and leaves me alone 
with Samuel. The fewer people, the easier the 
words come. At first he starts haltingly, scarcely 
lifting his eyes to meet mine, but gradually he 
becomes more at ease. He speaks slowly in his 
soft, almost toneless voice, but now and then 
he repeats a sentence, and looks at me inquir- 
ingly. He seems to want to make sure that I 
will understand how it was and what happened. 
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This is a very different tale—no Auschwitz, 
no Mathausen, no Dachau, only the woods— 
dark, silent, lonely. In 1941, Samuel’s family 
fled from the Polish ghetto of Szechov and took 
refuge in the neighboring forest. They dug 
themselves a zemlianka (a bunker in the earth) 
where the family, consisting of the parents, 
three boys and two girls, tried to live. But 
there was the problem of food. The two older 
boys, Samuel and his brother, went to a Polish 
village and tried to get work, pretending to be 
Christians. For two weeks, the scheme was suc- 
cessful, then they were recognized. So they 
fled back into the woods. A while later they 
tried once more, taking their older sister with 
them. But the danger of exposure threatened 
again, and the boys went back to the zemlianka. 
The girl remained in the village. “I never found 
out what happened to her,” Samuel told me. 

Life in the zemlianka proved to be disastrous. 
The Germans began to search the woods and 
the family was discovered one Friday evening in 
late autumn. Because of the cold, they had 
ventured to make a bonfire. Suddenly they 
were surrounded by a German raiding party. 
Shooting began. In the melee, the thirteen year 
old Samuel and his older brother managed to 
dscape. Afterwards, when they crept back, 
they found the father dead, and the little brother 
crying beside the body of his dead sister. The 
mother lay wounded, shot through the foot. 

The mother was so badly hurt that the boys 
brought her to the barn of a friendly Pole who 
took her in with the small brother. A few days 
later when Samuel ventured to come back to 
find out how she fared, he was told by his 
benefactor that the police had discovered the 
Jewish refugees hiding in his home and had 
seized mother and child. 

Now only Samuel and his older brother re- 
mained. When it was very cold, they hid in 
barns, and stole potatoes from the fields. In the 
summer life in the woods was easier, but it was 
on a summer day that his brother went to the 
village for matches and was captured and killed. 

The strange solitary existence of the boy 
began in 1943. He was by then fifteen years 
old and he had learned much in the two years 
in the forest. Not only wood-craft. He had 
learned finally that men, “goyim,” were his 
enemies, and that he had to shift for himself if 
he was to survive. He had learned how to 
slink silently at night and get the potatoes which 
were his only food. He could melt snow into 
water, and he knew how to steal into a hay-loft 
or empty barn for shelter when the zemlianka 
proved inadequate in the rigors of a Polish winter. 

Once he was caught by Poles who demanded 
that he show them the hideouts of the Jews in 
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the forest. They could not imagine that the 
boy was entirely alone. He led them back to 
the thick woods, and crawled away swiftly, 
hiding among the trees. “When they moved,” 
he explained, “I moved. When they stood still, 
I stood still, so that the twigs shouldn’t rustle.” 


WAS ANXIOUS to know more about this mys- 

terious life in the woods, but Samuel rose 
gently, and excused himself. It was time for 
prayers. 

When he came back, having chanted the eve- 
ning prayers as befits an orthodox Jew, he re- 
sumed his story. 

Life in the woods? The worst part wasn’t 
the loneliness. After a while he got used to 
that; besides he feared people. Each person that 
he encountered could only wish to kill him or 
give him over to be killed. The worst part was 
the rain. In the heavy rains, he was always wet. 
And he couldn’t dry himself because the wet 
branches wouldn’t kindle. He couldn’t make 
a fire. But somehow he survived. 

Just before liberation he met a group of 
Russian Jewish partisans who let him stay with 
their band. That gave him a breathing-spell. 

When the victorious Russian army arrived, 
he ventured into the village. He was very weak 
and exhausted, his clothes were in tatters, but 
he got work pasturing cows. At last he had 
food, and some clothes to replace the rags he 
was wearing. He started to regain his strength. 
However, the Russians left the village to ad- 
vance further, and he had to flee, otherwise the 
Poles might have killed him. 

He went to another town where he was not 
known as a Jew and managed to maintain him- 
self till 1946. Then he learned that a Jewish 
community existed in Cracow. He ran away 
from the Pole for whom he had been working 
and made his way to Cracow. It was there that 
a Jewish committee found him and sent him 
with a children’s group to the American zone 
in Germany. 

“How do you feel now?” I asked him. “Well,” 
he said, “only my eyes and ears are strained. 
That’s because in the forest I always had to 
watch and listen.” 

“And what do you want to do?” 

“To learn—to learn a great deal—if my eyes 
will last; I learned nothing in the woods.” 

He wanted to talk more, but I had another 
appointment. “There was more I wanted to 
tell you,” he said with his wistful, enigmatic 
smile. I expressed my regrets. He bowed his 
head in a gesture of farewell, and moved away 
delicately, noiselessly, as though he had padded 
feet. 








Albert 
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Einstein 


by Kurt Blumenfeld 


| Nuarel EINSTEIN was born in Ulm, Germany, 

and retained a partiality for the Schwabian 
landscape. Even his speech bore traces of this 
district’s special accent. His forebears were 
minor businessmen and professionals. ‘Their 
circumstances were too limited for them to 
stand out,” Einstein said of them. They lived 
in small, quiet and picturesque towns, unin- 
fluenced by the developments in the outside 
world. Their cultural heroes were Schiller and 
Lessing, and Heine in particular. Einstein’s small 
town origins left a permanent imprint on his 
personal development, and throughout his life 
he felt overwhelmed by big cities such as Berlin 
and New York where he had to stay in later 
years. 

Einstein was not a child prodigy. On the 
contrary, he began to talk very late, so late that 
his parents worried lest there was something 
wrong with him. But his individuality soon 
assumed a distinct character. While attending 
school in Munich, military games were most 
popular among the pupils. Parents promised 
their children, “When you grow up, you too 
will know how to march in formation.” To 
this little Albert used to reply: ““When I grow 
up I won’t want to do anything of the sort.” 
He was by nature a nonconformist. He recog- 
nized only the laws of nature as he understood 
them and always opposed the arbitrary laws 
of man. 

Judaism was not a problem to him, and his 
relationship with the organized Jewish com- 
munity did not interest him. When he came 
to Prague in 1910, a number of prominent 
Jewish writers and philosophers, among them 
Hugo Bergmann and Max Brod, tried to inter- 
est him in the Jewish Question and failed. At 
that time Einstein considered the Jewish Ques- 
tion as a subject of interest for undeveloped 
persons or those of limited interests, for whom 
the petty affairs of their tribe overshadowed the 
broader issues. 

Personal experiences after 1910 when he 
moved to Berlin prepared the ground for a 
change of heart in this regard. Until 1919 he 
remained unknown to the Zionist leaders in 
Germany and his trend of thought on the 
national question was remote from Zionist ideas. 
In February, 1919 we had the first meeting 
which revolutionized his thinking on this ques- 
tion. Felix Rosenblueth (now Attorney Gen- 
eral of Israel) then made up a list of Jewish 


scholars whom we tried to interest in Zionism. 
Einstein was one of them. I went to see him 
and began to tell him about the Jewish problem. 
“What has that to do with Zionism?” he asked. 
“Zionism aims to give Jews a sense of inner 
security, to do away with their sense of dualism. 
Self-confidence and inner freedom are its con- 
sequences,” I said. 

Ideas of this kind interested him and he asked 
many questions. His approach was simple and 
unconventional. “Would it be well to take Jews 
away from the intellectual professions for which 
they are naturally equipped?” he asked. “Isn’t 
it retrogression to make manual labor, and es- 
pecially agriculture, central, as Zionism does?” 
He resisted my arguments and refused to commit 


himself. 


[N ORDER to maintain the contact, I invited Ein- 

stein to a lecture I was about to deliver some 
days later before a small group. At that meet- 
ing he told me that Hermann Strook had tried 
to interest him in the Bible and in Judaism but 
that he had turned him down categorically. “As 
a matter of fact,” he had said, “I don’t know 
what is the state of my religious convictions. 
Perhaps I can describe it this way: I am always 
aware of my complete dependence, and I am 
happy this way.” 

But my lecture apparently impressed him, 
for on the way home his attitude was different. 
“TI am opposed to nationalism,” he told me, “but 
I am in favor of Zionism. Today I realized 
why. The man who has two arms and insists 
on proclaiming that he has a right arm is a 
chauvinist. But a man who lacks a right arm 
must do everything possible to find a substitute 
for it. As a human being I am therefore opposed 
to nationalism, but as a Jew I will support from 
this day the Jewish national aims of the Zionists.” 

During the subsequent few months we had 
a number of talks at which Zionism was touched 
upon only indirectly. We talked about politics, 
literature, the role of the Jews in the spiritual 
life of Germany. Gradually Zionism became a 
part of his interests, but it was not then an 
important element in his world outlook. Rea- 
lizing the peripheral character of this interest I 
did not press matters and gained his confidence 
gradually. From 1920 till 1933, and also later, 
when he came to America, he depended on me 
to formulate his public declarations. In a hand- 
written letter which he wrote me on June 1, 
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1944, he said: “I feel closer to you than J had 
realized myself. This is evident from the way 
you imitate my style so that after a while even 
I cannot tell which of us wrote it. . . Twenty- 
five years have passed since your visit when you 
persuaded me to make the trip to the United 
States. It was a good and necessary cause, and 
after a while also a pleasant one.” 


THE Trip to the U. S. to which he referred was 

Einstein’s first important public appearance 
on behalf of the Zionist cause. On March 10, 
1921 I received a lengthy cable from Weizmann, 
who was then in London, asking me to persuade 
Einstein to accompany him on a trip to Amer- 
ica on behalf of Keren Hayesod. He urged in 
particular that Einstein should be interested in 
the idea of a Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

When I first came to Einstein with this cable 
his response was an unconditional “No”. “Do 
you really attach such great importance to the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem?” he asked. As 
luck would have it I was for a variety of reasons 
a poor advocate for this project. Einstein then 
said: ““How can you persuade me to undertake 
a propaganda tour for a cause in which you do 
not yourself believe wholeheartedly? Besides, I 
think the task they want to assign me is a base 
one. I am not an orator. I can’t add anything 
convincing, and the intention is to exploit my 
name which is at present popular.” 

Since I had no answer to his arguments, I 
read him Weizmann’s cable a second time, and 
I said: “We cannot know today what is essential 
for the Zionist cause. Both of us know too little 
about the factors involved. Weizmann repre- 
sents the cause, and only he is able to decide 
such matters. He is the president of our organ- 
ization. If you take your Zionist sympathies 
seriously, I have the right to ask, in Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s name, that you go with him to America 
and do what he thinks is necessary at this time.” 
I was greatly surprise at Einstein’s answer. He 
said: ““Now you are talking sensibly. We won’t 
get anywhere with arguments back and forth. 
For you Weizmann’s cable is a command, and 
I, too, understand that in this instance I have 
to consent and accept the invitation. Cable 
Weizmann that I agree.” 

On March 29 I wrote to Weizmann: “I have 
met with Einstein several times in recent days... 
As you know, he is not a Zionist in the con- 
ventional sense and I beg you not to try to 
persuade him to join our organization. He will 
always be prepared to help us in specific enter- 
prises. . . Einstein is remarkably thorough and 
sincere. He is particularly interested in our 
cause because of his revulsion to assimilationist 
Jews. In my opinion it is out of the question 
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that our opponents in America will impress him 
with their views. News of his trip has brought 
him bitter letters from German assimilationists, 
and he shrugged them off with a smile.” 

His trip to America was a great experience 
for Einstein. For the first time in his life he met 
Jewish masses, and when he returned he declared 
that the sacrifices involved in the trip had been 
worth while. 


From 1921 rit 1933 Einstein performed a 

number of important missions in his own 
distinctive way. But in each instance it was 
necessary to convince him that the project was 
worthwhile and that his participation was 
needed. A profound sense of self-respect moti- 
vated his views. Thus, in the course of his lengthy 
discussion with Walter Rathenau, his views ap- 
peared exaggerated even to most Zionists. The 
question then was whether Rathenau should as- 
sume the post of Foreign Minister of Germany 
under the conditions which prevailed, or re- 
nounce it, despite his political talents. Einstein 
argued that formal equality was not a solution 
to the Jewish problem and that only the renais- 
sance in Eretz Israel was the dignified response 
to all forms of anti-Jewish discrimination. 

After he publicly espoused the cause of Zion- 
ism, many other Jewish groups sought to enlist 
his support. When he was active on behalf of 
the Hebrew University, his support was also 
sought for the idea of a university using the 
Yiddish language to be established in Danzig. 
The generosity of his spirit often inclined him to 
respond favorably to all kinds of strange causes. 

Many Jewish colonization societies appealed 
to him, some successfully. Now I can tell for the 
first time how Einstein became convinced, after 
a talk with the then Soviet Foreign Minister 
Chicherin, that the various attempts to colon- 
ize Jews in Russia might have had local signi- 
ficance but were not important for the Jews 
of the world. 

Chicherin fully appreciated the importance 
of Einstein’s scientific achievements, for he was 
a man of extensive education both in the sci- 
ences and the humanities. I was assigned at that 
time to ascertain the attitude of the Soviet gov- 
ernment toward Jewish emigration from Russia 
to Palestine. After a preliminary telephone con- 
versation between Einstein and Chicherin, the 
latter was ready for a more basic discussion of 
this subject. Without Einstein’s assistance I 
could never have reached Chicherin. 


HICHERIN asked me to formulate my request. 

I said: “I would like to hear whether in your 

opinion a satisfactory understanding is possible 

between the Soviet government and the Zionist 
Organization.” 
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Chicherin answered forthrightly that the first 
condition for any discussion would be that the 
Zionist Organization should abandon its British 
orientation. 

I asked: “What can the Zionist Organization 
expect from Russia should the latter’s requests 
in matters of foreign policy be met?” 

Chicherin answered: “It may expect an in- 
creased interest on the part of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in that part of the Jewish people which 
resides in Russia. The Jews will have their own 
Soviet, and they will be provided an opportunity 
to become completely integrated in the Soviet 
regime like all the other nations which have 
there acquired their national and _ historical 
independence.” 

“Now I want to propose a direct question,” 
I said. “Would the Soviet government, under 
political conditions acceptable to itself, permit 
emigration of Jews from Russia to Eretz Israel?” 

“My answer, too, will be clear,” Chicherin 
said. “To the extent that individuals, or even 
small groups, are involved, there may be such 
opportunities, though, of course, I am not au- 
thorized to make any commitments. Mass emi- 
gration does not come into consideration. This 
would be contrary to the Soviet regime. We 
can solve the problems of the nationalities liv- 
ing in the Soviet Union only as colonization 
problems, and not as emigration problems.” 

After this equivocal declaration I asked 
whether the situation might not change in this 
regard, and whether it might not be possible to 
influence Lenin to consent to mass emigration 
of Jews from the Soviet Union. 

“Lenin cannot and will not say other than 
what I have said,” Chicherin told me.” “To make 
an exception in this case would be contrary to 
the Soviet regime. We wish to lead each nation 
to national independence in the context of its 
specific circumstances, but this is possible only 
within the framework of the Bolshevik idea.” 

“Am I to understand that you believe that.a 
Chinese Wall will exist forever?” I asked. 

“You can call it what you wish. What will 
happen after our idea will triumph in the world 
we cannot discuss now,” Chicherin said. 


AAFTER THIS CONVERSATION Einstein was con- 

vinced that the Zionist idea was much more 
fundamental than he had thought, and what 
had first appeared to him as one-sidedness he 
now recognized as essential. Nevertheless, in 
each separate instance he had to be appealed to 
and persauded anew. The following is an il- 
lustrative case. 

After Hitler came to power, Einstein settled 
_ in the United States. During the years when 
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] was there, we renewed our personal associa- 
tion. Once in 1943 the United Jewish Appeal 
asked me to recommend an important contribu- 
tor to Einstein. We did not live in the same 
city and Einstein cabled me: “Have Mr. X 
state his business in writing.” I wrote to Ein- 
stein: “Since it seems easier for people to live 
without faith than without Orders and decora- 
tions (and this is true in America as well as in 
Russia) I thought it desirable to transmit to 
you the request of the United Jewish Appeal 
that you grant a favor to a man who seems to 
be a very decent person. I know how important 
your time is for you, but I take it that you 
feel compelled to see people who deserve it less 
than Mr. X... In any case it is more fitting to 
be bored for five minutes with one man, and 
to consider the loss of time as a sacrifice for the 
upbuilding of Eretz Israel, than to permit your 
time to be wasted by people who feel no obliga- 
tion after such a visit.” 

In his answering cable Einstein said: “I will 
receive Mr. X on Tuesday October 19 at four 
PM.” In the end Einstein chatted with this vis- 
itor for half an hour and thanked me for send- 
ing the man to him. “Talk with professional 
colleagues is boring in any case,” he said, “‘and 
from this man I learned not a little about prac- 
tical affairs.” 

Einstein’s stand on political questions, includ- 
ing those concerning Eretz Israel, varied. At 
one time, when he was attracted to the late Dr. 
Magnes, he was a pacifist. When he was disil- 
lusioned in Magnes, he changed his attitude. 
There were times when he rejected the idea of 
a Jewish national state, and then he advocated a 
bi-national state. 


WHEN IsrakEL was established, he became its 

warm supporter. In his last letter to me, 
dated March 25, 1955, he praised David Ben 
Gurion and Ben Zion Dinur who especially im- 
pressed him as representatives of Israel. These 
two will no doubt be surprised to learn why 
they aroused Einstein’s admiration. He believed, 
for instance, that Ben Gurion was a philosopher 
who made no political errors while the great 
powers made such mistakes blinded by their 
strength. 

Acclaimed as the greatest genius of our gen- 
eration, Einstein was also capable of childish 
Naivete; but this must not be confused with 
simplicity. In the course of conversation he 
would mix conventional and shallow formula- 
tions with lightning flashes of the insight of a 
great mind. The look in his eyes was mostly 
gentle and often sparkled with childish mirth, 
and then, suddenly, he would squint derisively 
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and unexpectedly make a remark that was sur- 
prising in its acuity and showed that he was 
aware of political trickery. But as a result of 
his remoteness from the world of affairs he was 
sometimes taken in by slyness. Since every- 
thing he said was at once reported throughout 
the world, the traits of his character often ap- 
peared blurred. 

All his life Einstein fought for freedom and 
truth. He had only contempt for opportunists 
whenever he penetrated their masks. The Zion- 
ist idea was made sacred to him by the striving 
of his oppressed people for freedom, and for 
thirty-five years he remained loyal to it, but the 
quality of his personality imposed limitations 
on his Zionism. More than once, during our 
talks, he wondered whether he should not draw 
the logical conclusion from his convictions and 
settle in Eretz Israel. For decisive personal rea- 
sons he rejected the plan. 

Now a giant in Israel has departed from this 
world, the crowning product of seven genera- 
tions of Jewish development in Germany. 
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Turmoil in the Middle East 


by Mizra Khan 


N THE MODERN History of the Arab states 

turmoil and excitement are not unfamiliar 
experiences. It is however difficult to find any 
period of this history which has known more 
feverish activity and more profound’ heart- 
searching in the Arab capitals than the early 
months of 1955. They are the direct result of 
the culmination, in the Turko-Iraqi Pact of 
Mutual Assistance, of painstaking western in- 
itiative to help set up a regional defense system 
in the Middle-East based on an alignment be- 
tween the northern group of Arab states and 
the Western Powers, through Turkey. For the 
Arab states this situation involves taking the 
agonizing decision whether to plunge headlong 
into the icy waters of the cold war or whether 
to persist in their traditional wait-and-see policy, 
trying meanwhile to have the best of both 
worlds. Furthermore, and perhaps not less im- 
portant for some of them, it brings to a head 
the issue of the hegemony among the Arab 
states themselves. The compensating prospect 
of more or less large-scale American or British 
military aid weighs with the different Arab 
states in varying degrees. 

It is against this background that one must 
examine the impact of the Turko-Iraqi pact on 
the principal Arab states. The pact was her- 
alded by the joint communiqué of the Turkish 
and Iraqi Prime Ministers published in Baghdad 
on January 13, 1955, at the end of the former’s 
visit. There the two leaders announced their 
intention to conclude a formal military pact in 
the near future. The reaction from Cairo was 
swift, and more than expectedly violent. The 
Egyptian Government charged that the an- 
nouncement came as a surprise to them, that in 
conversations held in Cairo some months before, 
Iraqi Premier Nuri Es-Said had made the Egyp- 
tians believe that he would not go as far as 
he did, and that the very conclusion of a mili- 
tary alliance with an outside power amounted 
in itself to treason to the Arab League and to 
its Collective Security Pact. Iraq denied these 
charges emphatically. Whether they are true 
or not, the reason for Egypt’s reaction is now 
clear. Its Government, which was not prepared 
to abandon its innate neutralism and time- 


Mizra Khan is well known to the readers of JF from 
his earlier incisive articles on Arab Propaganda in the 
U. S. In the present article he presents a survey of the 
seething political cauldron in the Middle East. 


honored fence-sitting, had not expected Iraq 
to make far-reaching commitments. In con- 
sequence Egypt was caught off balance and 
realized the threat which Iraq’s action presented 
to Egypt’s own claim to the leadership of the 
Arab League. During the six weeks’ interval 
between the Baghdad communiqué and the 
signing of the pact itself on February 24, Egypt 
tried every means to dissuade Iraq from taking 
the final step. Through the distribution of 
pamphlets and by extensive use of the “Voice 
of the Arabs” radio station, Egypt sought to 
undermine Es-Said’s position in his own coun- 
try. It also convened in Cairo a conference of 
Arab Premiers designed to condemn Iraq and 
to pass a resolution prohibiting the conclusion 
of military pacts between any member of the 
Arab League and an outside power without the 
League’s unanimous approval. Iraq’s Premier 
declined to attend “because of illness”. The 
conference was a failure. Although Egypt suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the half-hearted endorse- 
ment of its position by some of the Arab states, 
Syria, then under the leadership of aged Faris- 
El-Khoury, refused to go along. After lingering 
for a further few days the conference dispersed 
without adopting any resolution. Although 
Egyptian pressure continued and various efforts 
at “mediation” were made, Nuri-Es-Said now 
knew that the worst was over and saw his way 
clear to sign the pact with Turkey. 


ONE OF THE cHarcEs that had been levelled 

by intransingeant Arab leaders against Iraq 
was that by aligning itself with Turkey—a 
country which entertains friendly relations with 
Israel—Iraq would in fact abandon the common 
Arab fight against the “immediate enemy” for 
the sake of preparing against a more remote 
danger. Anticipating this charge, Es-Said had 
already insisted on the inclusion in the com- 
muniqué of January 13 of references to pro- 
tection against “an attack from within or from 
without the area’, and to “U.N. Resolutions”. 
The Egyptian outburst and hostile propaganda 
seemed to have convinced him that in the text 
of the final pact these references must be even 
more clearly defined. He would thus be in 4 
position to show to his fellow Arabs that he was 
second to none in his enmity to Israel and that, 
moreover, he had even made some impression 
on Turkish policy towards Israel. In the end 
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the text of the pact itself did not include either 
of the two above references, but there was an 
additional exchange of letters which included 
the following operative sentence: 


c 


*,.. this pact will enable our two countries to 
cooperate in resisting any Aggression directed 
against either of them and that in order to 
ensure the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Middle East region, we have agreed to 
work in close cooperation for effecting the 
carrying out of the United Nations resolutions 
concerning Palestine”. 


While the reference to “attack from within” 
was toned down as compared with the original 
communiqué, the reference to U.N. resolutions 
was made more explicit. It is not to be imag- 
ined that Turkey’s Premier, Adnan Menderes, 
was enthusiastic about entering into what, at 
least on the surface, looks like a commitment 
on a subject in the treatment of which Turkish 
realism differs from Arab emotionalism. It is 
quite possible that the Turkish signature to the 
exchange of letters was considered the psycho- 
logical sine qua non to the pact itself, and that 
American diplomacy concurred with Turkish 
diplomacy in this respect. 

Israel’s public reaction, though unequivocal, 
has been in moderate language. A Government 
statement from Jerusalem did not dispute Tur- 
key’s right to take steps in order to enhance her 
security. It went on to say that the exchange 
of letters must be looked upon as an integral 
part of the pact itself; that the reference made 
to the U.N. Palestine Resolutions—which the 
Arabs themselves had destroyed by taking up 
arms against them in 1947—might tend to re- 
vive Arab illusions and thus strengthen their 
intransigence about a settlement with Israel; 
that Iraq—a state which had refused to sign 
even an Armistice agreement with Israel— 
would be strengthened militarily; that the pact 
did not include the customary clause that the 
parties undertake to settle all disputes by peace- 
ful means—including disputes with third parties 
—and that for these reasons new situations 
unfavorable to Israel were being created. Israel 
stated its need for, and right to, more effective 
western guarantees for its security than those 
included in the 1950 Tripartite Declaration. 


A DirFERENT KIND of reaction came from Cairo. 

Iraq was again accused of treason to the 
Arab League. Egypt, which before the signa- 
ture of the Pact had threatened to withdraw 
from the League, sent National Guidance Min- 
ister Major Saleh Salem, to Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia in order to create a 
new Arab organization without Iraq. Mean- 
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while the Syrian Government had fallen over 
internal issues and the new Government, under 
the decisive influence of its Foreign Minister, 
coliaborated with Egypt. Lebanon, tradition- 
ally neutral between the opposing factions in 
the Arab League, declined the Egyptian offer 
and so did Jordan. Saudi Arabia was thus the 
third partner to a joint statement announcing 
the intention to create a new Arab pact whose 
members would be forbidden to enter into al- 
liances with non-Arab states. Thereupon, Amer- 
ican, British, Turkish and Iraqi diplomacy 
concentrated on Syria to dissuade her from 
carrying out her announced intention, on the 
obvious assumption that without Syria the new 
organization would be still-born. Apparently 
under fear of Iraqi action, Syria sent her For- 
eign Minister to Baghdad to try to convince 
Nuri-Es-Said that the projected pact was not 
directed against the Turkish-Iraqi alliance and 
that co-existence of the two was possible. Syria 
could not join the Northern alliance ‘‘as its only 
enemy was Israel.” The Syrian mission evidently 
failed to move the Iraqis, and from the com- 
muniqué published in Baghdad at the end of 
the talks on March 19, it would appear that the 
Syrian delegation was impressed with Iraq’s de- 
termination to implement its agreement with 
Turkey. 

Meanwhile Syria’s relations with Turkey were 
nearing a crisis. Except for a brief period in 
1949, relations between the two countries have 
been strained since the end of the world war, 
mainly because of Syria’s refusal to resign itself 
to the loss of Alexandretta (Iskenderun). They 
had however never erupted in a way compar- 
able to the mutual accusations during March 
1955. Turkey considered that since Syria was 
not content with remaining aloof from the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact, but insisted on attacking it 
violently (the Syrian Foreign Minister in a 
statement to the Paris Le Monde on March 15, 
had called the pact a fiasco), it was threatening 
vital Turkish interests. Turkey cautioned the 
Syrian Government of the grave consequences 
that might result from Syria’s persistence in 
her present political course. Press reports stated 
that the U. S. and Great Britain were also 
urging Syria to cancel her plans for going ahead 
with the projected agreement with Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. At about the same time news 
dispatches from various capitals reported—ap- 
parently correctly—that France was reconsid- 
ering her negative attitude to the Turkish-Iraqi 
pact. All these developments could not fail to 
have an effect on the Syrian Government. The 
ceremony of signing the agreement with Egypt, 
which had been set for March 20th, was post- 
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poned, and when ultimately the Syrian Foreign 
Minister went to Cairo he did so proposing 
amendments to the text which evidently were 
unacceptable to Egypt, for he returned to 
Damascus without any pact having been signed. 
Turkish attacks against Syria immediately de- 
creased. 


THE NET RESULT of this whirlwind activity was 

a serious political setback to Egypt and to 
her prestige among the Arab states. This setback 
became even more pronounced when Britain’s 
intention to join the Turko-Iraqi pact was made 
clear. Egypt tried to recover some of the lost 
ground by suggesting through Major Salem that 
Israel be forced to cede the Negev to Jordan 
so that a direct land link between Egypt and 
the rest of the Arab states could be established. 
Major Salem hinted that if this were done, an 
atmosphere might be created more propitious 
to Egypt’s cooperation with the West. This 
posture of attempted blackmail and vicarious 
generosity failed to produce the desired effect 
and Cairo soon denied ever having made the 
statement. It then indicated it would withdraw 
to the shell of neutralism, and Premier Nasser 
prepared for his goodwill mission to India on 
his way to the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung. 

On March 30th, Sir Anthony Eden announced 
in the House of Commons that the British Gov- 
ernment had decided to accede to the Turko- 
Iraqi pact. Simultaneously Britain would con- 
clude a special agreement with Iraq, regulating 
Britain’s status in that country and supple- 
mentary to the text of the Turko-Iraqi pact, 
thus replacing the old Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 
1930 by “a new association . . .. which would 
bring our relations into line with those which 
already exist with Turkey and our other part- 
ners in Nato... It is based on the concept of 
cooperation between equal partners. . .” Sir 
Anthony Eden said that “the central theme of 
the new agreement is that there shall be close 
and continuous collaboration between the armed 
forces of the two countries”. 

Under Article 3 of the agreement Iraq 
“undertakes no obligation beyond (her) fron- 
tiers”. Article 5 states that cooperation between 
the authorities of the two countries “shall in- 
clude planning, combined training and the pro- 
vision of such facilities as may be agreed upon... 
with the object of maintaining Iraq’s armed 
forces at all times in a state of efficiency and 
readiness.” Article 6 is specific in military 
matters: 

“The Government of the U.K. shall, at the 
request of the Government of Iraq, do their best 
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(a) to afford help to Iraq; 

(i) in creating and maintaining an 
effective Iraqi Air Force by 
means of joint training and exer- 
cises in the Middle-East; and 
in the efficient maintenance and 
operation of such airfields and 
other installations as may from 
time to time be agreed to be 
necessary; 
with the Government of Iraq in 
establishing an efficient system 
of warning against air attack; 
ensuring that equipment for the 
defence of Iraq is kept in Iraq in 
a state of readiness; 
and 
training and equipping Iraqi 
forces for the defence of their 
country; and 

c) to make available in Iraq technical per- 
sonnel of the British forces for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this Article”. 

Article 8 imposes an obligation on the United 

Kingdom to make available assistance “includ- 
ing if necessary armed forces to help to defend 
Iraq” in the event of an armed attack—or 
threat of an armed attack-—endangering Iraq’s 
security. 


(i) 


(b) to join 
(1) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


[7 Is QUITE UNNECESSARY to point out the 

obvious political and military advantages that 
accrue to Iraq under this new agreement with 
a signatory of the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, 
one of the purposes of which it had been to 
preserve a balance of armed strength, in the 
interest of Middle-Eastern peace, between Israel 
and the Arab states. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary made it clear “that in acceding to the pact 
we are not associating ourselves with the letters 
which were exchanged at the time of its sig- 
nature .. . on the subject of Palestine”. Beyond 
that there was no compensating assurance to 
Israel. 

The alliance of the northern ‘‘Tier” of Middle 
Eastern countries may be widened in the not 
too distant future by the accession of Pakistan, 
the U. S. (which has kept in the background 
throughout the prolonged negotations) and 
ultimately by Iran. Lebanon, whose President 
and Premier made a state visit to Turkey in the 
first week of April, does not appear to have 
made any final commitments about her own ac- 
cession, although she is generally regarded as 
sympathetic to the alliance. 

In this survey, little has been mentioned 
except developments around the Turko-Iraqi 
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Pact since they overshadow other events in the 
region in recent months. The Soviet Union 
which until recently had maintained official 
silence, on April 16th issued a warning that it 
would bring the matter of “these aggressive 
plots” before the Security Council. Timed just 
before the opening of the Bandung Conference 
the Soviet statement charging “‘colonial enslave- 
ment” of Middle-Eastern states, no doubt hoped 
to gain sympathy in Egypt and Syria and to 
have a deterring effect elsewhere. 

The Asian-African Conference in Bandung 
opened on April 18th. Statements from the 
Arab capitals had made it clear that the con- 
ference would be used as a propaganda grand- 
stand against Israel, which had not been invited 
to the Conference. Whatever rift may have 


On 


by Hayim 


| HAVE A VIVID recollection of my last meeting 
with C. A. Friedand a few months before 
his death. It was early spring and I had to be 
in Cleveland for a few days. As on former 
occasions, when he was in good health and high 
spirited, the hospitable Cheth Aleph (as all his 
friends called him by his Hebrew initials) looked 
me up without delay. He knew that I liked 
quiet spots out of the city and he at once took 
me in his car out of town. I no longer remem- 
ber the exact spot he drove to—it was an old- 
fashioned tea room near a lake. 


At first our conversation wandered lamely, 
and for half an hour at least we engaged in a 
veiled struggle; I tried to lead the talk away 
from the subject, while he seized on every hint 
and on the remotest associations to force it back 
to the paramount theme. At this time Fried- 
land already knew that he was doomed, and also 
that I was aware of his condition. He now 
wanted to speak of death—of death in general, 
and not only of the fate that already beckoned 
him so closely. I, on the other hand, followed 
the conventional pattern in such instances, and 
did everything in my power to steer the con- 
versation toward other subjects, important, less 
important or even trivial. As if to spite me, the 
waitress “cooperated” with Friedland, and when 
I complimented her on the neatness of the place 
and its fine atmosphere and expressed surprise 





This account of his last meeting with C. A. Friedland, 
the noted Hebrew poet and educator who lived in Cleve- 
land, was written by Hayim Greenberg in 1940. It appears 
here for the first time in English translation. 
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been caused or widened among the Arabs as a 
result of Middle-Eastern defence problems, there 
was every endeavor to keep united on the nega- 
tive issue of unrelenting hostility towards Israel. 
The greater the basic rift, the more desperate 
the psychological need to continue riding this 
one common horse. The first delegation to 
arrive in Bandung was that of Iraq, and its 
chairman Dr. Fadil Jamali, known to us since 
his days as the head of his country’s delegation 
to U.N., is reported to have said that his early 
arrival tended to emphasize the importance he 
attached to a thorough discussion of the Pal- 
estine question. Though “Palestine” was not in- 
cluded as a special item on the conference agenda, 
few of the Arab delegates felt inhibited about 
giving it prominence in their opening addresses. 


Death 


Greenberg 


that nobody else was there, she explained that 
it was too early in the season for Clevelanders 
to come there, and those of the neighborhood 
were almost all away that day attending a fun- 
eral—the local doctor had died, and young and 
old in the vicinity went to pay him their last 
respects. 

Friedland laughed triumphantly. “You see?” 
he taunted me. “It’s decreed from heaven, and 
there is nothing you can do about it. Now we 
have come to the subject and you won’t wiggle 
out of it. Let me tell you what I think. You 
probably believe that you avoid talking of death 
out of consideration for me. And you may be 
right, up to a point .. . But your reluctance 
springs even more from pity for yourself. It’s 
only natural, and human. When a relatively 
healthy person avoids the subject of death, he 
can retain the illusion that he somehow does not 
belong to the ‘Society of Diers’, to use one of 
your own expressions. I suspect that you, my 
friend, fear death much more than I do, despite 
the fact that, if I make no mistake, you are 
very near believing in the immortality of the 
soul. I know—I am being rude in bringing up 
this, one of the most intimate matters in a man’s 
life. But tell me the truth: Are you afraid of 
death? Very much afraid? And if you really 
believe in the immortality of the soul, in a here- 
after, in any kind of continuity, why should 
you fear death? Is my question too brutal? 
You don’t have to answer it. If you find this 
subject painful, I’m willing to have mercy on 
you... well, then, let’s talk about Stalin and 
Hitler, or Jim Farley, or the City Manager of 
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Cleveland, or Kabak’s novel about Christ, or, if 
you wish, even about the difference between the 
active and the passive shevo.” 

I laughed involuntarily. “No,” I said. “If the 
alternative is a discussion of Hebrew grammar, 
I prefer to talk about death.” 

Friedland slapped my back. “Thanks,” he 
said. ““You have good taste, but don’t ever repeat 
this to our Hebrew school pupils. So, let’s talk 
about death, now that we have overcome our 
fear—not our fear of death, but our fear of 
talking about it. So why are you afraid of 
death itself, assuming that you really believe 
in the eternity of your ‘I’?” 

I gave him my answer, but I didn’t know my- 
self to what extent my words were earnest, and 
to what extent they were a game. I said: 

“Even if I were profoundly convinced of the 
existence of a hereafter, I would still not be 
ashamed of the fear of death. For true believers 
this is an entirely different kind of fear. Perhaps 
the word ‘fear’ doesn’t describe it and another 
term is needed. In Hebrew we often speak of 
a state of ‘trepidation’ which, you know better 
than I do, is very remote from the concept 
‘fear’. It is a dread anticipation of a very solemn 
moment, perhaps the most solemn that the 
human mind can conceive. One often seeks to 
postpone also solemn moments, or journeys to 
unknown though intriguing places. Incidentally, 
like everyone else I also must have dreaded be- 
ing born. If I could recreate my emotions a few 
minutes before I was born, I might ‘recall’ that 
I very much did not, want to emerge and to 
transfer my existence from one area to another. 
Let’s not talk about your or my feelings; but 
as a general rule, what you call ‘fear’ of death 
in no way invalidates for believers the genuine- 
ness of their belief.” 


Ar tis point Friedland interrupted me. “I 

see,” he said, “that your knowledge of Freud 
is coming in very handy. Freud popularized the 
concept of the trauma of birth, or, more cor- 
rectly, the conception that the act of birth 
must be a shock for the newborn. Let’s assume 
that this is so, but what would Freud say if he 
were to see you apply one of his scientific con- 
cepts in the interests of—I beg your pardon— 
highly artificial mysticism? This reminds me, 
by the way, of what Bialik once told about 
Mendele Mocher Seforim in his old age. Talk- 
ing about death, ‘Grandpa’ used to indulge his 
fantasy. When a child is born, he would say, 
his parents and relatives and friends are happy. 
Congratulations! Mazel Tov! But it is also pos- 
sible that in some other world which the little 
creature left in order to be born here, there is 
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at the same time mourning and weeping. Maybe 
the same thing happens when one of us dies, 
We mourn the departed. But who can prove 
to us that in some remote world into which our 
departed one was just born, they don’t drink 
toasts, and congratulate each other, and hang 
charms on the walls to protect the infant from 
devils and evil spirits? See what kind of non- 
sense even a stern and disciplined thinker can 
end up with, if he doesn’t make up his mind 
once and for all that the end is just that, and 
not a new beginning? ... But why do you drink 
your tea so strong? Should I ask the waitress to 
bring more hot water? And why do you 
chain-smoke? Medically speaking you are bring- 
ing your new birth nearer, as Mendele would 
have put it, and I suspect that you are not too 
anxious to be born again so soon... But I want 
to ask you something else. I think it was you 
who once told me about some Russian sect 
which believed in immortality, which did not 
admit that death was a natural law. What 
became of that sect? Now I recall, they be- 
lieved that only those who do not believe in 
their own immortality die; all instances of death, 
from Adam down, were merely ‘accidents’, be- 
cause people did not know the truth. If I re- 
member right, they had empirical proof. Their 
oldest member was more than two thousand 
years old, and he was none other than John the 
Baptist in person, and he used to relate personal 
recollections about Herod and Jesus. He did 
not die because he believed in the immortality 
of his body. (And that fool, Salome, thought she 
had the head of John the Baptist on her tray.) 
But one beautiful day, as they say in books, the 
‘empirical proof’ lay down and died, and the 
sect disintegrated . . . See what a wonderful 
memory I have? As Jews say: ‘Trivia sticks in 
the mind.’ But perhaps I am unfair to that sect. 
Why is their theory any more foolish than a 
dozen others like it? You yourself once told 
me that this sect consisted of ignorant peasants 
who somehow sensed that the methods of 
natural science were the fashion of the day, 
so when they sought immortality they wanted 
to find it in terms of flesh and blood instead of 
in some anemic, other-worldly abstraction. If 
one is to live forever, then let it be regular 
life, with eyes and ears, with sunny days and 
moonlit nights, with color and sound and move- 
ment and rhythm, and the warm touch of 
flesh . . . It seems to me there is much more 
sense in the Moslem concept of Paradise with 
its fountains and flowers and cool sherbet and 
dancing girls than in the ‘Glory of the God- 
head’ of philosophers and Jewish and Christian 
religious comforters. It makes more sense be- 
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cause it is at least understandable. But when 
I listen to the words of all sorts of metaphysical 
survivalists, it seems to me that they wish to 
assure me that when, God willing, I will leave 
my death agonies behind me, I will be consoled 
with a beautiful gift—the eternity of the geo- 
metrical point. Very well, perhaps the geo- 
metrical point does exist forever, but if this 
is the eternity which the Lord of the Universe 
has in store for me, I am ready to renounce it. 
I don’t know what it means, and it doesn’t 
appeal to me in the least . . . But here I go— 
talking too much again, and your tea is getting 
cold, and you haven’t even touched your sand- 
wich; just smoking and smoking . . . But, come 
to think of it, if you haven’t become a heretic 
so far, I won’t make you one. Nor am I inter- 
ested in depriving you of your illusions, if you 
are still capable of clinging to them. If you 
really believe in a hereafter, I hope you enjoy 
your belief—in this world. We haven’t seen 
each other for some time, and I feel the need 
to chat with you, just chat. So let’s go on. 
What do you think? Assuming there really is 
a hereafter, do you think it exists for everyone, 
or only for spiritual aristocrats, for Chosen Ones? 
Does every Tom, Dick, and Harry have an 
eternal existence, or is the hereafter achieved by 
effort or merit—wisdom, or great scholarship, 
or sanctity, or perhaps even courage?” 


FRIEDLAND’s QUESTION reminded me of a de- 

scription of the funeral of Emperor Franz 
Joseph which I had read some time before in 
an essay by Franz Werfel.’ The funeral pro- 
cession halted in the New Market before the 
monastery of the Capucian monks, where the 
members of the Hapsburg dynasty were in- 
terred traditionally. The gate of the monastery 
was locked, as if no one had been expected there 
on that day. The royal master of ceremonies 
stepped forward and loudly pounded on the gate 
with his ornate staff. From within a monk 
called out: “Who is that, demanding to be ad- 
mitted?” The master of ceremonies, uniformed 
and standing at attention, answered loudly and 
distinctly, stressing each syllable, so that the 
monk should not misunderstand him: “This is 
His Royal, Imperial, and Apostolic Majesty, 
Franz Joseph the First, Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, King of the Lombards and 
Venetians, King of Bohemia, King of Galicia, 
King of Croatia and Slovenia, King of Jerusalem, 
Prince of Silesia, Prince of Bukowina, Prince of 
Styria, Salzburg, Carinthia, Carniola and Wind- 
shnark, Count of Tyrol, and Ruler over Trieste.” 
The voice of the unseen monk answered briefly 
and curtly from within: “I know him not.” 
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Again the master of ceremonies announced the 
more condensed and modest title of the deceased, 
instead of the fully detailed one. But again the 
monk flung it back with, “I know him not.” 
The third time the master of ceremonies said: 
“A poor, sinful man seeks admittance,” and 
now the monk replied, “I know him,” and 
opened the gate. 

“Here is the answer to your question,” I told 
Friedland. ‘When the final rest is concerned, 
the Capucian monks know neither king nor 
emperor, nor even one whom the Church con- 
siders an Apostle; they know only the poor 
and sinful man, no matter what his status was 
on earth, and only for him do they open the gate: 
‘This is the gate... wicked men shall enter it.’ ” 

Friedland smiled enthusiastically. The artist 
in him was aroused. ‘“This is a magnificent tale,” 
he said. “A truly magnificent and touching 
ritual. I wonder if Shakespeare knew of this 
custom when he wrote King Lear. But—and 
this is irrelevant to our discussion—isn’t it 
strange that you should draw on Christian 
religious practices for illustrations? I am not 
asking you why you do so; and I am not troubled 
by it. But what would you do if you were 
talking to an Orthodox Jew? Wouldn’t you 
shock him with your proof from Catholic 
ritual?” 

Friedland had been a teacher for many years, 
and it now seemed to me that he looked at me 
like a teacher examining a pupil. 


** KAN OrtHopox Jew,” I answered, “would not 

ask me such a question. He would know 
without my telling him that ‘All Israel has a 
share in the world to come’—the genius and the 
simpleton, the saint and the sinner, Moses and 
Elisha. An Orthodox Jew might add that some 
will go directly to paradise while others will 
go to hell; but aren’t both of these hereafter, 
existence, continuity? The point I tried to make 
is very simple: there exists no logical or scientific 
compulsion to accept the idea of immortality. 
One who feels compelled to believe is subject 
only to a certain moral compulsion—the impos- 
sibility of becoming reconciled to the thought 
that a sadistic principle underlies the basis of 
the world, the principle by which creatures are 
endowed with an urge for immortality and then 
are slaughtered like sheep. It is therefore impos- 
sible for the truly religious to distinguish be- 
tween ‘great’ and ‘small,’ where the immortality 
of the soul is concerned. Everything is great in 
its fundamental drives, and everything is small 
when compared with the Absolute. That is 
why I feel that Maimonides was guilty of blas- 
phemy (the real Maimonides of The Guide for 
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the Perplexed, not the political one with his 
thirteen dogmas including the belief in physical 
resurrection) when he promised immortality 
only to human beings who would come into 
the hereafter in possession of ‘active reason,’ 
while those who lived their earthly lives only 
with their ‘natural reason’, or ‘passive reason’ he 
doomed to eternal extinction. Only an intellec- 
tual snob could have formulated such an idea, 
only one who did not realize that his entire 
‘acquired wisdom’ might not be worth a tinker’s 
dam in the true world of the hereafter. Maim- 
onides (and he was not the first nor the only 
one among philosophers in this regard) thus 
libelled God. He profaned what is most im- 
portant and holiest in man—the essence of 
humanity, which is infinitely more important 
than anything one might accumulate round and 
about this essence. . .” 

For some minutes we were silent. Friedland 
gazed at the bars of sunlight that stretched 
from the window to our table. Then, without 
looking at me, and as if speaking to himself, 
he said: “This must be true. If there is immor- 
tality, it exists for everyone. But to assume im- 
mortality also means assuming the existence 
of God. God alone, were He to exist, could 
be a guarantee of immortality. But, where is 


God?” 


DON’T KNow how this conversation affected 
Friedland; for me it was too much. I was 
suddenly afraid and my skin crawled: How was 
it possible to sit at a table cluttered with the 
leftovers of sandwiches and tea, and carry on 
such a conversation with a “candidate” for 
death who was soon to be called? 

Friedland scanned me with a probing glance. 
“T think,” he said, “that you are trying to recall 
something, a poem perhaps, and your memory 
doesn’t respond.” 

He was right. I tried to recall some verses 
from Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey”, and they 
eluded me. Friedland knew English poetry to 
perfection and had a phenomenal memory. I 
told him the opening few words of the frag- 
ment I was trying to recall, and he at once 
recited it in his clear and lyrical voice: 

«|, . And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 
And rolls through all things.” 

“Was this supposed to be your answer to my 
question, ‘Where is God?’ ” he said when he had 
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finished. “A very weak answer, my friend, a 
poetic answer. And what is poetry? What is 
art? ‘A lie in the extra-moral sense,’ as Nietzsche 
said. A magnificent, intriguing, perhaps even 
genial lie, which should be forgiven if only be- 
cause it distracts the eye to a mirage and pre- 
vents it from looking at the abyss of absolute 
void that awaits all of us. But it is better to 
know the truth, the brutal, naked, terrible 
truth that the world is matter—senseless, spirit- 
less, blind, deaf, inanimate matter, and that 
there exists no ‘spirit that impels’ either within 
or above such a world. Since this is so, it is 
obvious that there can be no immortality in it. 
It is this truth that one must become accustomed 
to and cease fearing. All our values—beauty, 
sanctity, goodness—are our human, subjective 
values, and they are unknown on other planets 
because there is no one there to know them. 
Please do not ask me to explain the incidence 
of human spirit in a spiritless universe. How 
should I know? If the existence of human 
spirit is a miracle, than it is no less a miracle, 
nor more understandable, than a universe filled 
with will, knowledge and, above all, conscience. 
It is terrifying, but I feel it to be the truth, and 
we have no choice but to take advantage of this 
‘accident’ on one of the least of the planets and 
to live heroically, and to make the earth as 
livable as possible, and to cultivate, as long as 
we live, our sense of truth, justice, beauty, deli- 
cacy, and friendliness during the few years that 
are at our command. That’s all we have at our 
disposal. And after that? There is no ‘after 
that,’ and there is no purpose, and we must learn 
not to fear the void that swallows us individually 
and in groups. . .” 


[7 WAs GETTING LaTE and we had to return to 

the city. On the way to the car, Friedland con- 
cluded: “I don’t know exactly when it will 
happen, but sometime this year I will die. Should 
you see me in your dreams, I beg you, don’t say 
that I came to visit you in a dream. There will 


no more I. Simply your memory will evoke a 
remembered image in a dream. I tell you this 
because I believe that dreams are one of the most 
important causes for the belief in immortality.” 

We parted near his car before my hotel. He 
asked forgiveness of me: “Perhaps I made you 
feel sad with my talk. I shouldn’t have done it. 
Now you will be alone in your room with a 
weight of gloom that I loaded you with. Please 
excuse me.” 

“Excuse me,” were the last words I heard 
from him. 


Translated from the Yiddish by SHLOMO Katz 
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Fifty Years of 


by Samuel 


OOKING BACK over a distance of half a cen- 

tury to the period when the Labor Zionist 
movement came into existence in America, it 
gems almost unbelievable today that its mem- 
bership was then composed of Zionists who were 
laborers. When I think back to the people 
wih whom I founded the Galician Branch of 
the Poale Zion Organization in New York in 
1905, I recall the faces of workingmen. As late 
43 1918, forty-two percent of all new members 
joining the organization during that year were 
also trade union members.* This was only nat- 
ural The Jewish ‘population in the United 
States at the turn of the century largely con- 
sisted of immigrant wage workers, and all Jew- 
ish organizations of that time (excepting the 
Reform elements which consisted almost ex- 
clusively of long-established German-Jewish im- 
migrants and their children) were largely made 
up of factory workers. The Labor Zionist group 
was thus no exception. 

But despite its social composition, Labor Zion- 
ism in America never became a doctrinaire class 
organization, and avoided the dogmas of the 


| class struggle. It is true that the conference which 
| founded the Poale Zion organization in Balti- 


more adopted a plank which stated: “We aim 
to organize the Jewish workers on the basis of 
national and class consciousness.” But since this 
plank had to be implemented in a country which 
shrugged off the class struggle, it was soon 
largely forgotten. The historical development 
of the labor movement in America was unlike 


_ that of the European proletariat. The Ameri- 


can workingman heeded Samuel Gompers more 


| than he did Karl Marx, and thought of his 


union as an instrument for negotiating with his 
employer, rather than as a weapon with which 


_ to fight him. The new Poale Zion organization 


possessed sound instincts and intuitively took 
the path of American labor and not that of 
the European wage workers. 

This trend was clearly defined in an early 


_ issue of the Yiddisher Kemfer when it replied 
_ to the criticism levelled against the organization 


by a Labor Zionist in Russia. The latter com- 
plained that the Labor Zionist movement in 
America was not sufficiently revolutionary. He 
was told: “Your criticism is beside the point. 





* History of the Labor Zionist Movement in America 


| (Yiddish), by L. Spizman. Yiddisher Kemfer Farlag. New 
, York. 1955. 
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Labor Zionism 


Margoshes 


You have no conception of what goes on in 
America. The Poale Zion in America have made 
up their program in full awareness of all the 
theories that are current in Russia. All your 
pamphlets are read here, but conditions here are 
not the same, and your greatest theoreticians 
cannot erase the difference between America 
and Russia. Should the tide of immigration 
bring you here, you too, as a Socialist Zionist, 
will appreciate the validity of our program and 
activities.” 

A variety of factors combined to shape the 
direction of the Labor Zionist movement in 
this country. Not the least important among 
these was the absence of a militant working class 
with a political party of its own and a formu- 
lated ideology of labor militancy. This lack of 
a revolutionary American working class was 
decisive. Had it been in existence, it would no 
doubt have exerted a great attraction and would 
have detached the Labor Zionist movement from 
the bulk of the Jewish community. But under 
the prevailing circumstances, Labor Zionism was 
impelled to seek close bonds with the entire 
community, and thus assumed the character of 
a folk movement. This eventually proved to 
be its salvation: instead of becoming an isolated 
radical sect, Labor Zionism assumed two his- 
toric functions in Jewish life—introducing dem- 
ocratic values into the Jewish middle class, and 
bringing the cosmopolitan Jewish labor mass 
closer to Zionism. This dual function was not 
an easy assignment but it bore results of far- 
reaching importance to Jewish life in America 
as well as to Eretz Israel. 


AANYONE FAMILIAR with the history of the 

Jewish community in America during the 
past five decades cannot escape the conclusion 
that, despite its small size, the Labor Zionist 
movement served as a powerful catalyst in Jew- 
ish life. In the field of activities that appealed 
to the entire community, it served to foster a 
greater measure of democracy. It not only 
introduced large masses into the work for over- 
seas relief at the end of world war I, but it also 
put up a stubborn fight for more democratic 
control of the relief movement. The Labor 
Zionist movement was also the most important 
propelling force in the efforts to establish an 
American Jewish Congress as the democratic 
representative of all American Jews. During the 
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crucial years preceding world war II it helped 
mobilize large numbers in the mass protest 
movement against Nazi Germany. 

The same populist orientation that character- 
ized the movement in its appearances in the 
Jewish political arena also marked its work in 
the areas of fraternalism and education. The 
Poale Zion performed a pioneering role when 
they established the Jewish “national radical” 
schools at the turn of the century, and the 
founding of Farband similarly aimed to provide 
a medium of friendly, democratic group activity. 

No less significant was the historic influence 
which Labor Zionism exerted on organized labor 
which for decades had been alienated from 
Jewishness under the impact of cosmopolitan 
ideologies. The establishment and growing pop- 
ularity of the Gewerkshaften Campaign signi- 
fied much more than the creation of an instru- 
ment to raise funds for the labor movement in 
Eretz Israel. It testified to a veritable revolution 
in the attitude of Jewish workers in this country 
toward the Jewish people as a whole. In time 
this led to the winning of the support of the 
entire labor movement in the country for the 
idea of Jewish statehood in Israel. It is un- 
deniable that the events of recent years were 
important in bringing about this new attitude, 
and the achievements of the Histadrut in Israel 
have also contributed significantly, in their own 
right, to the shaping of the new orientation in 
American labor. But in order that the meaning 
of these factors should not be lost, a Labor 
Zionist movement capable of interpreting them 
correctly and bringing their farreaching impli- 
cations home to the American labor movement 
was required. This function the Labor Zionists 
of America fulfilled adequately. 


OF THE two chief functions of Labor Zionism 

—democratizing the Jewish middle class, 
and bringing the estranged laboring masses back 
into the fold of the people—only the latter 
appears to have been completed. Some old-time 
Socialists still believe they are non-Zionists, but 
they too are active selling Israel bonds and es- 
tablishing various institutions in Israel. Time 
will take care of the rest. But the democratiza- 
tion of Jewish community life in this country 
is still far from complete. If the Labor Zionist 
movement will remain true to its historic dual 
purpose, it will have to devote an ever greater 
share of its energies in the days to come to this 
end. This purpose should meet with fewer ob- 
stacles in the future than in the past. For one 
thing, many of the barriers that in the past 
divided the Jewish community in America have 
now fallen away. Secondly, Jewish society in 
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this country has now become virtually “class. 
less” with the nearly total disappearance of 
Jewish working masses outside New York. The 
social composition of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment itself amply illustrates this statement. The 
American milieu has proved to be a great 
leveller of Jewish life and has done away with 
nearly all its social contrasts. 

I do not think that the Labor Zionist move- 
ment can count on much support from other 
Zionist groups in the task of democratizing com. 
munity life. The bulk of American Zionist en- 
ergies will no doubt be monopolized for years 
to come by fund raising for Israel and shaping 
a favorable political attitude toward the young, 
state, leaving little time and strength for local 
community work, especially of a kind that re- 
quires ideological militancy. In general, it is my 
feeling that American Zionism has lost its one 
time militancy, and I doubt whether it will ever 
regain it. 

Labor Zionism’s sole potential ally in the 
struggle for a democratic Jewish community in 
America is the organized Jewish labor move- 
ment. I realize that the organized Jewish labor 
movement of today is not what it was in the 
past—that it now consists of a number of or- 
ganizations with labor sympathies and with a 
populist orientation. The membership of these 
organizations has long ago ceased to be exclu- 
sively of a working class character and consists 
largely of middle class elements. But these or- 
ganizations do retain many of the traditions and 
drives of a labor movement. I believe that Labor 
Zionism would do well to base its orientation on 
these. Labor Zionists and the genossen today 
have much more in common economically and 
ideologically than they realize. In fact, they 
already work together in the Jewish Teachers 
Seminary, the Zukunft and other institutions. 
What separates them are prejudices and dif- 
ferences rooted in the past. But the shadows of 
the past must dissipate in time and give way 
to the realities of the present, and it is not risky 
to predict that as time passes there will be 





increasing cooperation between the Zionist and 
non- Zionist segments of the Jewish labor move: | 
ment in this country in common activities for | 
Israel and in the reorganization of Jewish com- | 
munity life in this country. It is not difficult | 


; 


to visualize a merging of Farband and Work: | 
men’s Circle, and close cooperation between the | 
entire Labor Zionist Movement and the Jewish 
Labor Committee in this area of activity. | 

During the past fifty years Labor Zionism’ 
orientation was on the people rather than on 3 
class. It is logical to assume that it will continue 


along this path. 
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The Aliya of Labor 


by Louis Lipsky 


[' WOULD HAVE BEEN a lapse of memory or 
gross ingratitude to have regarded the cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of the Second 
Aliya as an exclusive party event. The heroic 
men and women who initiated the 1904 historic 
trend within Zionism were the providential 
reinforcements of a movement, which had 
reached the end of an era. It was this group that 
picked up the remnants of the Herzlian adven- 
ture and raised the ideal of a state based on 
Jewish labor as the alternative road to national 
freedom. 

They did not stand alone then when they 
entered the front trenches, nor do they stand 
alone today, when they face the tormenting 
problems of statehood and security and adjust- 
ment to radically new conditions, and when 
they are being subjected to an undeserved bar- 
rage of partisan depreciation and misunderstand- 
ing. 

Many of us—not of their party—shared their 
hopes and their vision from the start. They were 
the intrepid beginners. We rejoiced in their 
strength, courage and loyalty to great Hebraic 
traditions; and their devotion to the Jewish peo- 
ple. We regarded ourselves the comrades of 
all who threw themselves into the task of re- 
deeming the soil with their own hands, and laying 
the foundations of the state in harmony with 
Jewish social ideals and the vision of the prophets 
of Israel. We were envious of their audacity 
and proud of their achievements. They were 
the brave advance guard blazing a path for 
others to follow. They gave living proof for our 
faith in ultimate success. Without their labors 
we would have continued to wander in the wil- 
derness of uncertain goals, and would have re- 
mained for a long time to come Idealists whose 
Vision could not be brought down to earth. 


I speak for many Zionists of the early days 
when I say that although not parties to the con- 
troversies of the factions, or sympathetic to their 
ideological differences, their obstinacies and pre- 
judices, we saw what they were doing for the 
redemption of the land, the recovery of the 
ancient language, the rejuvenation of thought 
and spirit, the collective solidarity they were able 
to create; and we were uplifted and refreshed 
and encouraged; and our gratitude went out to 
them in full measure; and continues to issue with 
warmth and deep concern also to those who 
have inherited the Torch of Collective Labor 
and are struggling in the face of difficult cir- 


cumstances to maintain their inspiring ideals in 
the new day of Israel’s freedom. 


HE FIRST EFFORTs of the Chovevei Zion must 

be included in our memories of the early days 
with gratitude and appreciation. They also had 
a passionate devotion to the ideal of national 
rebirth. They too created as best they could a 
Hebraic environment in their way of life. They 
too were filled with nostalgia for the past and 
grand dreams for the future. But they were not 
equipped by training or aptitude or interest for 
the hard tasks of pioneer enterprise in a land that 
had been ravaged and left desolate, and which 
required more than sentiment or nostalgia to 
spark the dynamism of Redemption. They had 
no conception of how soil could be made pro- 
ductive, and agriculture could be organized, and 
suffered from the continuing disabilities derived 
from Galuth life. Their Zionism did little to 
transform or redeem them. They brought with 
them too much baggage from the Galuth and 
could not rid themselves of it. Their colonies 
resembled Russian villages where they func- 
tioned as lords of the manor, resting on Arab 
labor. The committee in Odessa was soon un- 
able to provide the budgets to cover the deficits 
and they had to turn for relief to the Great 
Father in Paris. They were unable to hold their 
children on the land, many of whom wandered 
away into exile, frustrated and empty. 

When Herzl raised the banner of statehood 
and called a halt to proceeding in Palestine with- 
out a Charter of Right and created the Congress, 
the Chovevei Zion lost their prestige and potency, 
the elan of a glamorous ideal, and their lead- 
ership. Arthur Ruppin traversed Palestine as 
a tourist in 1907. What depressed him was the 
lack of courage and energy and enterprise in 
the first colonies. They gave the impression of 
premature old age. The young men who had 
founded them were worn out in hard and futile 
labor. The spirit of heroism and dedication had 
been extinguished. Dr. Ruppin was convinced 
that without fresh young blood imbued with 
the spirit of self-absorption through labor, the 
situation was hopeless. A new Aliya was called 
for. 


"THE Seconp Arya was the response to a pro- 

vocative call for reinforcements. The new 
group, young and bold, became the carriers of 
Zionist destiny. They started a revolution in 
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the life of the Yishuv and set new sights for all 
Zionist enterprises. The exile had weaned Jews 
away from a healthy, normal interest in soil and 
manual labor and had made them city dwellers 
not integrated in the economic life of the Ga- 
luth, hovering about the fringes of economic 
society or as middle men in order to survive. 
The Second Aliya proposed the return of Jews 
to Zion as a people of workers. They were the 
first to raise labor to the dignity of sanctifica- 
tion. They were the first to speak of the trans- 
formation of the Jewish personality, freeing their 
way of life from the captivity of old habits. 
They were the first to assert the right to take 
over the defense of Jewish possessions. They 
drove out the lethargic and passive and produced 
a generation of self-assertive, self-defensive, self- 
revealing Jews. They gave self-emancipation a 
new meaning. They made real the Jewish tradi- 
tion that the land was the heritage of the whole 
Jewish people and must be redeemed not only 
by paying for it, but also by bringing it back 
to full life through Jewish labor. 

They invoked the spirit of cooperation and 
community of interest without which, in those 
days, pioneer organization work would not have 
been possible. The individual would have found 
it difficult to settle on the land but the group, 
(bound in common ideals and interests, sharing 
equally in tasks and rewards, working shoulder 
to shoulder in service) was a concentration of 
corporate power that might be able to overcome 
great difficulties. They made Jewish labor an 
army of brotherhood and poured their blood 
into the common stream of productive life and 
were content to be used up in the process for 
the sake of the nation and its future. 


T WAS WITH this background of consecration 

that they began their amazing contribution 
to the national home. They did not remain 
merely a back-to-the-soil movement. They were 
persuaded that they were called upon to forge 
the pattern of rebirth. They became the stone- 
breakers and the roadbuilders. They took over 
the transportation services. They were the pio- 
neers of industries. They ventured in every area 
of economic experience. It was their supreme 
moral duty to take over self-defense and they 
became the founders of Haganah. They organ- 
ized chains of co-operative agencies for inter- 
related communal services. They provided med- 
ical services for their constituents. 

Nor were they limited to the primitive ideals 
of labor. They exercised a large influence on the 
Renaissance. They made the Hebrew language 
a vigorous, colorful expression of their way of 
life, the essential national tie that bound them 
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to universal Jewish redemption. They provided 
their constituents with their own newspapers, 
their own books, their own forms of art, their 
own theatre. Through them the folk music and 
the dance lived actively in the national home. 
The mind and spirit of the whole movement 
were bound in kinship and in destiny through 
the workman, and through the workman the 
nation was reborn. There is no parallel in mod- 
ern history to match the quality of this pioneer 
group. They were raw in experience when they 
came, ignorant of the tasks that faced them, 
with scant resources. And yet, they built on 
such firm foundations that they were able to 
clear a path for tens of thousands to follow them. 


Who can say what they may have fashioned 
had they been able to concentrate in freedom 
on their dream of fulfillment and had they not 
been diverted to defensive measures to ward 
off attack not only on themselves, but against 
Jews in other lands who were at no time without 
crisis or emergency or tragedy. They lived under 
governments not of their creation. They en- 
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dured the corruption and ignorance of the Turk- 
ish regime. They greeted the coming of the 
English, but the English betrayed their expecta- 
tions. They felt the coming of Hitler many 
years before he took over the German Reich and 
began his career of carnage and destruction, 
which changed the course of Jewish history and 
unbalanced the trend of Zionist development; 
it forced a revision of strategy and entangled 
all thought, all planning, in the consequences of 
the horrifying nightmare. 


OUT OF THE INCREDIBLE disorders of this situa- 
tion, miraculously, the sovereign State of 
Israel was born. No sooner was its birth pro- 
claimed than it was called upon to fill the 
vacuum caused by the English evacuation, to 
fight a defensive war on several fronts against 
the Arabs, and at the same time to tackle the 
problem of the refugees who were now pouring 
through the open door. How was the state to 
be financed? How were the hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees to be healed and housed and 
settled? How were the ties of brotherhood with 
the Diaspora to be cemented and a solid Aliya 
of man and means promoted and organized? 








by Theodore Frankel 
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They were coming into a land which had 
already established its own way of life, its own 
language and culture, its own economy and an 
unparalleled social solidarity. There had been 
established in Israel a sound labor organization 
bound together in social and political traditions, 
with routines of its own, with a discipline which 
had become habitual. 

In the face of this revolutionary change, the 
old order cannot be maintained. The state must 
engage in a financial struggle to maintain its 
solvency. It must command support of the 
Jewries of the world. It must call upon Jewish 
free enterprise to provide funds for large indus- 
trial enterprises which its own resources are un- 
able to provide. The accumulation of labor cap- 
ital and its investment in far reaching enterprises 
must be balanced against a new form of capital 
investment for which the nation is thirsting. 

The loyalties of the heirs of the Second Aliya 
will be tested in the adjustment of their lives 
and their institutions to the changed and chang- 
ing conditions, to the growing needs for a new 
form of economic democracy, to the urgency of 
stabilizing the turbulent sea in which Israel now 
struggles for survival. 








pains and its rewards; he has no 
illusions about its shortcomings, 
and yet, he has kept intact the 
vision of its purpose. Into this 
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Sociax institutions do not ex- 
haust their meaning and en- 
ergies in the fulfillment of the 
specific task assigned to them in 
their blueprints, they refuse to re- 
main planned organizations and 
become organisms with a life and 
a dynamism of their own. They 
interact with other organizations 
in the context of a moving society 
and disseminate their influence far 
beyond their formal jurisdiction. 
In turn they themselves fall under 
the sway of the spirit of their 
times. 
_ This organic unity of specific 
institution and social matrix ex- 


plains the difference between sim- 
ilar institutions in dissimilar cir- 
cumstances. A very striking ex- 
ample of this is furnished by the 
two books under review here. Both 
deal with agricultural cooperative 
communities of almost identical 
structure and function, equally 
conceived under the inspiration of 
democratic socialism, and yet, what 
a world of difference between Is- 
rael’s Kibbutzim and Mexico’s 
Ejidos! 

A Kibbutz, as everybody knows, 
is not just an Israeli variety of a 
widely prevalent form of agricul- 
tural cooperative; it is a way of 
life, a dedicated community 
pledged to build a new kind of 
society. What it means to a young 
American Chalutz has been de- 
scribed with ability and candor 
in Murray Weingarten’s book, 
“Life in a Kibbutz.” Mr. Wein- 
garten, who was one of the found- 
ers of the Kibbutz Gesher Haziv 
in 1949, has known its growing 


book he has put the knowledge 
that can come only with years of 
personal involvement and intimate 
acquaintance. But his emotional 
involvement notwithstanding he 
has maintained the unbiased atti- 
tude of the student of sociology 
and he has succeeded in abstract- 
ing from the particular problems 
of his own Kibbutz the larger is- 
sues of the entire cooperative 
movement. 

The form chosen by the author is 
that of analysis-in-depth. Follow- 
ing a short preface on the history 
and the aims of the kibbutz move- 
ment he devotes the bulk of the 
book to an authoritative descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the in- 
ternal structure and the mores of 
the kibbutz, revealing the satisfac- 
tions and the strains encountered 
in the attempt to translate a uto- 
pian ideal into living reality. 

Both the satisfactions and the 
difficulties fall into two distinct 
categories. The first are those at- 
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tendant upon any attempt to 
build a voluntary, egalitarian, so- 
cialist community; the second are 
connected with the special role 
the kibbutzim were destined to 
play in the rebirth of Israel. 


The generic strength, and the 
weakness, of an agricultural, egali- 
tarian, socialist commune lie in 
the fact that it establishes total 
democracy in a frame small 
enough to sustain it. Politically, 
this entails the opportunity and 
the duty of all members to vote 
directly on all matters of concern 
to the commune. Economically, 
it does not mean so much com- 
munal property, though that is 
implicit, as the absolute equality 
of all labor. Going back to Marx’s 
labor theory of value, it refuses 
to let one man exploit another’s 
labor, even in such attenuated 
form as differentiated wages. So- 
cially, it postulates the human 
equality of all its members. 


Since the cornerstone of this 
magnificent credo is the absolute 
equality of man, its virtue is re- 
alized to the extent that this basic 
assumption is operative, and its 
weakness is measured by the dis- 
tance that still separates the reality 
from the ideal. Both are shown 
with exceptional clarity in the 
kibbutz. 

Let us consider the weaknesses 
first: Political equality ideally im- 
poses on all members the duty to 
assume equal, active responsibility 
in the guidance of communal af- 
fairs. In actual practice the ma- 
jority of the kibbutzniks are not 
ready to accept that responsibility, 
partly from reasons of tempera- 
ment, partly because of the grow- 
ing complexity of administrative 
procedure. 

Economic equality has been in- 
terpreted in the Kibbutz as “from 
each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need.” Where 
money payment was unavoidable, 
(in the case of hired labor for 
instance) this has meant equal 
pay. This is a truly magnificent 
conception, but one that poses al- 
most insurmountable difficulties 
of application in any but a money- 
less agricultural society with fairly 
homogeneous labor. Even in the 
kibbutz such cumbrous devices as 
the evaluation of the workday do 
not seem the most efficient method 


of computation. Introduction of 
industrial plants and of hired la- 
bor into the kibbutz has already 
confronted the membership with 
some of the practical consequences 
of a literal adherence to the labor 
theory of value. 

Socially, the necessity of decid- 
ing as communal matters even the 
most private affairs of individ- 
uals, has made, in Mr. Wein- 
garten’s words, “some people feel, 
consciously or subconsciously, 
straightjacketed.” Psychologically, 
the premium put on absolute per- 
sonal equality seems to penalize 
the quite natural formation of 
small friendship groups, attaching 
feelings of guilt and resentment to 
them. 


OW TO THE VIRTUES which, on 

balance, far outweigh the 
weaknesses. Political equality by 
making available to all the direct 
participation in public affairs does 
away with the sense of impotence 
and alienation so typical of indi- 
rect democracy. It makes visible 
the lines of responsibility of each 
individual, thus giving him the 
chance to acquire the maturity 
that can come only with the as- 
sumption and the execution of 
responsibility. 

Economic equality not only as- 
sures, where it is workable, fair 
and equal shares to all but, more 
importantly, it abolishes the very 
existence of exploitation. Thus it 
furnishes the indispensable mate- 
rial basis for a just society. 

Socially, the elimination of any 
form of discrimination is the so- 
cietal warrantee of each individ- 
ual’s right to human dignity. 

Here again, the total is larger 
than the sum of its parts and po- 
litical, economic and social equal- 
ity add up to something infinitely 
larger than simply pervasive equal- 
ity; it furnishes the beginnings of 
an ethical society. There is noth- 
ing that comes through more 
clearly in this book than the con- 
stant preoccupation on the part 
of the kibbutzniks with ethics, 
with the attempt to build justice 
into every corner of their com- 
munity. It is inspiring and touch- 
ing to observe their Talmudic in- 
sistence on carrying righteousness 
into the smallest details of every 
day life, to follow their earnest 
wranglings with their consciences 
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regarding the distribution of te. 
kettles or radios. But their scry. 
ples do them honor, for it has 3]. 
ways been one of the glories of 
Jewish law that it is total, tha 
there is nothing too insignificant, 
too mundane or too vexing for 
its attention. In their endless, and 
necessary, debates on the grubby 
and petty details of routine living, 
these men and women have arti- 
culated that ethical consciousness 
that is the foundation of a just 
society. 

I have mentioned 
special difficulties which kibbut- 
zim had to face. Mr. Weingar- 
ten sums them up succinctly: “The 
beginning of any kibbutz in Israel 
is a combination of physical hard- 
ship, the problems inherent in the 
colonization of any new land... 
the needs of the Zionist movement, 
the political state of affairs in the 
country, and considerations of 


physical security. The problems | 
are compounded by inadequate | 
financing and above all by the | 


need to build an integrated social 
group out of a number of heter- 
ogeneous, inexperienced students 
and white collar workers who 
hardly knew each other and who 
had never done physical work be- 
fore, and to do so according to 


principles foreign to their previous | 


mode of life.” 

If the Chalutzim in Israel stood 
their ground against these for- 
midable difficulties and succeeded 
where similar cooperative move- 
ments in America and England, 
starting under far more auspicious 
circumstances, had failed, it was 
because they worked for some- 
thing far greater than their own 
welfare and more urgent even 
than their ideals of social justice: 
the rebirth of Israel. It was the 
knowledge that they were, quite 
literally, indispensable, that they 
had been chosen by the ripeness 
of the time and the willingness of 
their hearts to give reality to the 
dreams of two thousand 
that gave them the strength to 
endure. 


Now that the excitement and 
the glamor of the war have faded, 
the spiritual and the material dif- 
ficulties loom larger than ever for 


the kibbutzim. But the Chalutzim | 


will stay in the kibbutz because it 
is, as Mr. Weingarten says: “the 
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crest of the wave of Jewish rena- 
scence in Israel.” And he speaks 
for all of them when he says: “I 
live in a kibbutz because it seems 
to me the most positive and satis- 
fying way of life which I can 
lead, not only as a human being, 
but specifically as a Jewish human 


being.” 


[7 5 4 LONG way from the shores 

of the Mediterranean to the gulf 
of Mexico and perhaps an even 
greater distance separates the hib- 
butzim from Mexico’s ejidos. The 
ejidos are rural cooperative com- 
munities established on land ex- 
propriated from its former own- 
ers, the hacendados, by the revolu- 
tion of 1910. In order to form an 
ejido, a group of at least twenty 
landless or low income peasants, 
Mexican by birth and resident in 
the locality for at least six months, 
must band together and petition 
the government for land. Their 
association must be voluntary and 
the initiative must come. from 
them. When the land has been 
allotted, the group can choose the 
way it wants to organize itself for 
work. There is only. one stipula- 
tion: all non-crop land, such as 
pasture and woods, must be held 
for common use. The crop land, 
however may either be worked in- 
dividually, in which case it is the 
common practice to rotate it an- 
nually by lot, or it may be worked 
cooperatively. The division is not 
too sharp in practice and all sorts 
of hybrid forms exist. The inter- 
nal political structure of both 
types of ejido is basically the same. 
The ultimate authority rests with 
the general assembly in which each 
member has one vote. The assem- 
bly .elects, for a period of three 
years, two agencies: 1. The execu- 
tive committee, consisting of a 
chairman, a secretary and a treas- 
urer who jointly are in charge of 
management, 2. The supervisory 
committee, also consisting of three 
members, who are supposed to 
keep an eye on the activities of 
the executive. The ejidos receive 
their initial capital and subsequent 
credits from the National Ejido 
Bank. However, the functions of 
the bank have, in fact, been ex- 
tended far beyond its original jur- 
isdiction and it has been forced 
to act as agricultural expert, law- 


yer, adviser etc. Five million peo- 
ple, or 25% of Mexico’s total pop- 
ulation, live in the ejidos, but of 
these only half a million, or 2.5% 
of the total population, live in the 
more collective type of ejido. (By 
comparison, 70,000 people or 5% 
of the total population of Israel 
live in kibbutzim.) 

In view of the obvious impor- 
tance of the ejidos it would be 
most interesting to investigate 
them more closely, to assay their 
impact on Mexico’s economy, to 
study in detail their internal 
structure in terms of their politi- 
cal and social implications and to 
draw the almost compulsory com- 
parisons with the kibbutzim. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Infeld’s and Miss 
Freier’s “People in Ejidos” is almost 
completely devoid of reliable in- 
formation, except for the statis- 
tics enumerated above. Their book 
consists of a transcript of notes 
which they took in the course of 
a visit to a number of ejidos in 
the summer of 1952. These notes 
are neither organized nor evalu- 
ated, which is perhaps just as well, 
since we are told that the authors 
did not understand Spanish and 
some of their guides did not speak 
English, that they were completely 
ignorant of the all-important na- 
tional and local political questions 
involved, and they they were too 
embarrassed to ask any really 
searching questions, about such 
important topics as the ravages of 
the marijv.na addiction, the divi- 
sion of income etc. If it is kept 
in mind that the authors visited 19 
out of the close to 15,000 ejidos 
and that, by and large, they spent 
no more than one afternoon in 
each, it is not difficult to see why 
this book does not rise far beyond 
the level of a tourist impression, 
though the authors are billed as 
authorities. 

Still, tourist impressions, too, 
have their uses and there are three 
that seem valid: the general back- 
wardness of the country, the 
apathy of the people, and the im- 
portance of local leadership. The 
descriptions of the neglect of the 
land, the poverty of the people, 
the primitiveness of life ring ap- 
pallingly true. Though illiteracy 
appears on the wane, the general 
level of culture seems abysmally 
low. On the economic side, one 
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fact stands out with devastating 
clarity: for the ejidos as a whole, 
there has been a decrease in pro- 
duction since the days of the ha- 
cendados. The reasons, according 
to Mexican spokesmen are indiffer- 
ence and laziness. Only where, by 
the accident of birth, local lead- 
ership has arisen, can significant 
improvement be observed. The 
moral is not hard to find: social 
improvement cannot be imposed 
from above by the establishment 
of an isolated institution, however 
extensive; it must grow organi- 
cally out of the context of the 
entire society. 

It would be palpably unfair to 
draw an invidious comparison be- 
tween the poor Mexican peasants 
who for centuries have been the 
victims of exploitation, disease and 
cultivated addiction to narcotics 
and alcohol, and the high-spirited 
and tough-willed Chalutzim of 
Israel, spurred by the consciousness 
of their mission and the enthu- 
siastic approval of -their fellow- 
Jews in Israel and throughout the 
world. And yet there is a differ- 
ence that cannot be gainsaid be- 
tween the structurally so similar 
institutions of kibbutz and ejido 
with their parallel arrangements of 
communal property and equitable 
work and income distribution and 
with their almost identical pat- 
terns of social and political equal- 
ity. The explanation for this dif- 
ference must be sought in factors 
outside the pattern of the parti- 
cular institution. It can be found, 
I believe, in the impalpable reali- 
ties of the total environment, in 
that spiritual continuum that is, 
ultimately, the emanation of the 
spirit of man. 
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ISLAM’S DEBT TO JUDAISM 
by Israel T. Naamani 


JupaisM IN Istam, by Abraham 
I. Katsh. New York University 
Press, 1954. pp. 265+XXV. 


Don’t Ler the title of this book 

scare you. Although Judaism 
in Islam represents vast erudition, 
the patient work of a scholar, it 
makes exciting reading not only 
for the especially informed, but 
for anyone who has had some 
dealings, at one time or another, 
with “Chumesh”, with ‘“Gemo- 
reh”, or with the Old Testament 
in English, and who has the desire 
to know something of Islam—the 
religion of about 350,000,000 souls. 

It is a timely volume and will 
remain so for long. Firstly, be- 
cause it is a basic piece of research, 
a work that can’t miss becoming 
standard reference. Secondly, be- 
cause its very authenticity and 
sound scholarship, negates the 
subtle efforts of Arab propagand- 
ists and so-called authorities of 
American missionary colleges in 
the Near East, who are bent upon 
robbing Judaism of its original and 
indigenous share in the genesis and 
development of Islam, and who are 
eager to point out that the Chris- 
tological element in Mohammed’s 
religion is greater than the He- 
braic. 

Many of these sponsored “‘ex- 
perts” who tour the various uni- 
versity campuses in the United 
States base their opinions, for the 
most part, on the writings of J. 
Wellhausen, A. Moberg, H. B. 
Smith and others, who did not 
avail themselves of all the sources, 
both Jewish and Arab, which 
Professor Abraham I. Katsh uses 
in his Judaism in Islam. 

There are a number of works— 
among them the excellent study 
by Abraham Geiger—on the es- 
sential affinity between Judaism 
and Islam. Most of these writings, 
however, are either sporadic, top- 
ical scrutinies or general compara- 
tive evaluations of the two reli- 
gions. Professor Katsh has at- 
tempted a much more exacting 
and much more painstaking meth- 
od of investigating such textual 
detail of the Koranic material un- 
der examination, and tracing it 


to its Jewish origins. This he has 
accomplished by means of a verse 
by verse study, referring also to 
later Moslem commentators and 
exegetes. For his present work the 
author employs Suras (portions) 
II and III of the Koran. Sura II 
is sometimes called the “Koran in 
Miniature,” and according to Mo- 
hammed himself, is a summation 
of the cardinal points of the Reve- 
lation. Sura III, to a large extent 
supplements Sura II. 


This verse by verse study in the 
hands of a less skilled person could 
become a spasmodic, pedantic, for- 
bidding piece of writing. But 
Katsh has performed the remark- 
able literary feat of collating his 
material and weaving it into a 
fluid and often gripping commen- 
tary, embellishing it with many 
Biblical and Talmudic aphorisms, 
Midrashic tales and Rabbinic lore. 


Katsh manages somehow, with- 
out impeding the flow of the nar- 
rative, to marshall a profusion of 
evidence to prove his points. Thus, 
for instance, he indicates that the 
Koranic emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of prayer has its antecedents 
in Jewish tradition, and so he pro- 
ceeds to quote from scores of 
sources: the Bible, the Palestinian 
and the Babylonian Talmud, the 
Zohar, Saadia Gaon, Maimonides, 
Abraham Ibn-Ezra, Rashbam, 
Zunz, Geiger, Yellin, etc.; from 
Arab authorities such as Baidawi, 
Bukhari, Zamakhshari, Ibn-Hish- 
am, etc.; and from other scholars 
such as Torrey, H. B. Smith, Well- 
hausen, Noldecke-Schwally, Spren- 
ger, Brockelmann, etc. 


Thus, Katsh also points out 
etymologically the Hebraic origins 
of the terms Islam, Koran, Sura, 
etc. He traces the idea of the 
unity of God, almsgiving, pilgrim- 
age, fasting, penitence, reverence 
for parents, and a great many 
other precepts, customs, traditions 
and ceremonies, to their Jewish 
sources. Rather interesting are the 
“statistics presented in the au- 
thor’s introduction, which reveal 
that Adam, Noah, and Abraham 
are mentioned 70 times each in the 
Koran; that Moses’ name occurs 
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in 34 Suras; and that also Ishmael, scoffed, saying, ‘Granted that 

Lot, Joseph, Saul, David, Solomon, Sarah could give birth at the 

Elijah, and Job figure prominently age of ninety, could Abraham 

in the Koran. beget (child) at the age of hun- 
Following is an example of one dred?’ Immediately the linea- 

“verse by verse study” in the book: ments of Isaac’s visage changed 
He [Abraham] said “My Lord, and became like Abraham’s, 
how can there be to me a boy whereupon they all cried out, 


when old age has reached me, Abraham beget Isaac” (Gen. 
and my wife is barren?” Said 25:19) 

he, “Thus God does what He Judaism in Islam is a veritable 
pleaseth.” treasure-trove of the Judeo-Islamic 
legacy. It catapults its author, 
who is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Hebrew Culture and Edu- 
cation at New York University 
and is also Honorary President of 
the National Association of Pro- 
fessors of Hebrew, to the fore- 
front of contemporary Koranic 
scholars. 


Baidawi, commenting on_ the 
phrase “when old age has 
reached me,” states that old age 
had overtaken him and left its 
mark on him. He was ninety- 
nine years old, and his wife 
ninety-eight. 

The Koranic sentence resem- 
bles the biblical story about 
Sarah who was at first barren: 
“And Sarah laughed within her- Correspondence 
self, saying: ‘After I am waxed - 
old shall I have pleasure, my ‘To yep Eprror 
lord being old also?’?” (Gen. 

18:12.) The biblical story JewisH FRONTIER: 

stresses the fact that Sarah won- The Jewish Frontier of Febru- 
dered how she could give birth ary, 1955 contains an account of 
at a time when she and Abra- my address to the Yeshiva Uni- 
ham had “waxed old.” The versity on “The Toynbee Hersey.” 
Koran, however, relates this This account appears to have 
story to Abraham, and as such been made on the basis of a re- 
it may have its antecendent in corded version. 

the Talmud. 

Referring to the biblical story, 
the Talmud relates: “On the 
day that Abraham weaned his 
son Isaac, he made a great ban- 
quet, and all the peoples of the 
world derided him . . . He 
went and invited all the great 
men of the age, and our mother 
Sarah invited their wives. Each 
one brought her child with her, 
but not the wet nurse, and a . 
miracle happened unto our thesis. 
mother Sarah, her breasts open- Accordingly, I cannot assume 
ed like two fountains and she_ responsibility for this summary as 
suckled them all. Yet they still a complete version of my views 











There are numerous misprints, 
including the omission of quota- 
tion marks. As a result, some of 
the very observations of Professor 
Toynbee with which I took issue 
appear as though they are my own 
words. 

I would not have agreed in all 
cases that the passages selected by 
the Jewish Frontier were the most 
salient or significant parts of my 
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on Professor Toynbee’s work. In 
any continuing discussion or con- 
troversy on this matter I can ac- 
cept responsibility only for the 
full text as published with my 
agreement under the auspices of 
the Yeshiva University. 
Very truly yours, 
ABBA EBAN 
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ON THE LABOR 


First Labor Zionist 
Assembly 


Half a century ago, on the first 
of May, 1905, the first conven- 
tion of the Poale Zion in America 
opened in Philadelphia. This 
month, on the May Ist weekend 
of 1955, the first National Labor 
Zionist Assembly in America met 
in New York. 

Over 750 delegates from com- 
munities throughout the United 
States and Canada assembled at the 
Hotel Astor in New York. The 
delegates represented branches of 
the four Labor Zionist organiza- 
tions: the Labor Zionist Organi- 
zation of America — Poale Zion; 
Farband — Labor Zionist Order; 
the Pioneer Women’s Organiza- 
tion; and Habonim, Labor Zionist 
Youth. 

This Assembly represented the 
culmination of a long effort to- 
ward unifying these four groups. 
For several years discussions have 
gone on but the press of more 
urgent work, the creation of the 
State of Israel and the need for 
unceasing effort on its behalf kept 
pushing the problem of unifica- 
tion into the background. But 
the need for some form of unity 
has been growing steadily during 
these years. 

Prof. Hayim Fineman, a dele- 
gate to the first Poale Zion con- 
vention, speaking at the Assembly 
on the subject of the 50th Anni- 
versary, pointed out that it might 
be better to divide this half cen- 
tury of Labor Zionism in America 
into two periods. For forty-three 
years we labored and struggled to 
achieve the great political goal of 
Zionism, the creation of the Jew- 
ish state. And for the past seven 
years we have been working to 
give the state a secure economic 
and political foothold in the 
world. At the same time we, in 
common with the entire Zionist 
movement everywhere, have been 
trying to reorient ourselves to the 
new pattern of Jewish life impli- 
cit in the existence of the Jewish 
state. 

In all Zionist groups the ques- 
tion has been haunting the mem- 
bership: “We have the Jewish 
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state—now what?” The pressure 
of events has more than adequate. 
ly answered that question — fo, 
the present. But in the Labor 
Zionist movement the question 
has never been ignored. And one 
of the directions in which it was 
felt we must move is toward 
greater unification of the different 
branches of the movement. 

Because each of the four Labor 
Zionist organizations has its own 
history, traditions, loyalties and 
spheres of work, it was felt that 
unification must come step by 
step with each stage carefully 
tested and integrated before going 
on. Therefore the Assembly 
adopted the following declaration: 
“We are fully aware of all the 
vital responsibilities which face the 
Labor Zionist Movement. At this 
time, in order to make a start 
along the path which we are here 
making and to assure its success, 
we feel that for the present the 
Assembly’s scope should be limit- 
ed to the four areas of action 
which we are mapping out today 
and which we believe offer a vital 
field of work in the year ahead.” 
The four points in the Assembly 
program are the Shekel Campaign 
for the 24th World Zionist Con- 
gress which is scheduled for May, 
1956; the celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Poale Zion 
Movement in America; a public 
relations and political program on 
behalf of Israel; and the develop- 
ment of an Aliya movement with- 
in the ranks of the Labor Zionist 
organizations. 

These four fields of work were 
thoroughly explored at four panel 
sessions which met simultaneously 
on Saturday morning. At each of 
the sessions analyses and programs 
were presented. These were dis- 
cussed at the sessions with a re- 
markably large participation by 
the delegates. Each panel then 
adopted a resolution or a declara- 
tion and a program to be present- 
ed at the full plenary sessions of 
the Assembly. 

The first plenary session opened 
at noon on Saturday with 4 
luncheon meeting. Zev Baumgold, 
secretary of the Assembly Plan- 
ning Committee opened this first 
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session and introduced its chair- 
man, Dr. Sarah Feder, president 
of the Pioneer Women’s Organi- 
zation. 

The main speaker was Avraham 
Harman, Consul General of Israel 
in New York. He presented an 
analysis of the current situation 
facing Israel in the international 
political arena. He pointed out 
that the greatest source of Israel’s 
political strength, and the one 
most frequently overlooked as 
such, is the economic factor and 
especially the support of World 
Jewry through Aliya and prac- 
tical aid. He stressed the role of 
Labor Zionism in doing the day- 
to-day tasks of practical Zionism 
thus laying the foundations for 
our political strength. 

The main topic of this first 
plenary session was political ac- 
tion. Louis Segal, secretary of the 
Farband, who had been the speak- 
er at the morning panel session de- 
voted to this subject, presented a 
report to the plenary session on 
the panel deliberations and pro- 
posed a program of Labor Zionist 
public relations in America’ This 
program would be especially di- 
rected to those sections of the 
American public with which the 
Labor Zionist Movement has the 
closest contacts: organized labor 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, the 
organized portions of the liberal 
movement in America, and the 
more progressive but unorganized 
elements of the American popula- 
tion who can be reached through 
various channels of communica- 
tion. The public relations pro- 
gram aims to acquaint these peo- 
ple with current political problems 
facing Israel. They should be 
kept informed of developments 
within Israel. And their sym- 
pathy and support should be 
aroused on behalf of Israel. 

The Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the American 
government to negotiate a mutual 
security pact with Israel as a step 
toward bringing about a peaceful 
settlement between the Arab states 
and Israel. The resolution advo- 
cated economic aid to both Israel 
and the Arab countries so that the 
stability of the Middle East might 
be secured and the resistance of 
the peoples there to the encroach- 


ment of Communism might be 
assured. It also called for a ces- 
sation of arms shipment to the 
Arab states pending their agree- 
ment to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with Israel to convert the 
present unsatisfactory Armistice 
agreements into permanent peace 
arrangements. 

On Sunday morning the As- 
sembly turned to the question of 
Aliya. Dr. Herman Seidel pre- 
sided at the plenary session. The 
first speaker was Shlomo Z. Shra- 
gai, former Mayor of Jerusalem 
and now Director of the Immi- 
gration Department of the Jewish 
Agency. He reported on recent 
trends in immigration to Israel, 
especially from North Africa. He 
disclosed that there is great inter- 
est in Israel in immigration from 
America and that the Agency is 
considering taking special steps to 
encourage and help American 
aliya. 

Baruch Zuckerman spoke next 
on the immigration possibilities 
within the Labor Zionist move- 
ment in America. He read a long 
message from Giora Josephthal, 
treasurer of the Jewish Agency, 
encouraging the American Labor 
Zionist movement in undertaking 
an aliya program. 

A report on the Saturday morn- 
ing panel session on aliya was pre- 
sented by David Breslau who had 
presided at that meeting. He re- 
vealed that since World War II 
over 1,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Labor Zionist Movement had 
settled in Israel. He outlined the 
plans for a definite aliya program 
to be undertaken by the continu- 
ing body which the Assembly 
would set up. 

The Assembly then adopted a 
resolution calling for a census to 
be taken within the movement to 
determine the number of those in- 
terested in settling in Israel. Simul- 
taneously contacts are to be estab- 
lished in Israel to set up machinery 
for the absorption and integration 
of those who desire to go. For 
the purpose of conducting the 
survey and then guiding and as- 
sisting those who are prepared to 
go to Israel, an Aliya Department 
is to be set up. 

Prof. Hayim Fineman, as re- 
ported above, then spoke on the 
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subject of the 50th Anniversary 
of Poale Zionism in America. In 
a declaration on the subject, pre- 
sented by Pinhas Cruso, the As- 
sembly called “upon all our 
branches to actively participate in 
the celebration. Anniversary ob- 
servances must be held in every 
city in which our movement is 
established.” 

At the final plenary session on 
Sunday afternoon, May Ist, Meyer 
L. Brown, president of Farband, 
presided. The first report was on 
the panel on the Shekel Campaign 
presented by Chaya Surchin, vice 
president of the Pioneer Women’s 
Organization. Benjamin Burstyn, 
Director of the Labor Zionist 
Shekel effort, discussed the con- 
crete steps already taken argund 
the country to organize the cam- 
paign, and spokesmen for each of 
the four organizations endorsed 
the drive. Both in the reports and 
in the discussion that followed the 
danger was pointed out that the 
Shekel might be overlooked today 
or pushed into the background of 
Zionist activity as relatively un- 
important. Today the Shekel of- 
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fers great possibilities as a political 
instrument. Through it can be 
rallied and demonstrated the sup- 
port for Israel of the masses of 
Zionists and of unorganized Jewry 
who are not enrolled in regular 
Zionist organizations. Therefore, 
the Assembly, in its declaration on 
the Shekel, called “upon all mem- 
bers of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment and friends of Labor Israel 
to devote themselves in the com- 
ing weeks to an intensive and 
vigorous shekel campaign for the 
24th World Zionist Congress.” 

The Assembly then turned to 
the task of setting up the machin- 
ery for carrying out the four tasks 
decided upon. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to make the 
Labor Zionist Assembly a continu- 
ing body to function until the 
World Zionist Congress next May. 
At that time the work will be 
evaluated and the next steps de- 
cided. 

To conduct the work of the 
Assembly in the four areas agreed 
upon an executive of 38 members 
was elected. A council of 130 was 


set up from among the four Labor 
Zionist organizations. Officers were 
elected. They are: 


Baruch Zuckerman, chairman; 
Meyer L. Brown, Ralph Wechsler, 
Dr. Sarah Feder and Daniel Mann, 
co-chairmen; Samuel Bonchek and 
Ray Levitt, co-treasurers; and 
Jacob Katzman, secretary. 


In a closing declaration on the 
occasion the Assembly declared: 
“We undertake these tasks on the 
very day when half a century ago 
the first Convention of the Poale 
Zion in America opened. From 
that modest beginning grew all 
that is here represented in the 
Labor Zionist Movement in Amer- 
ica. We hope and believe that 50 
years hence, that which we are 
inaugurating here today will loom 
as large as that which was created 
50 years ago.” 


On Sunday evening at Carnegie 
Hall a festive closing session was 
conducted, marking the 50th An- 
niversary of Poale Zion in Amer- 
ica and the 7th Anniversary of 
the State of Israel. The hall was 


i 
JEWISH FRONT 
packed to capacity and many pep! 
ple had to be turned away. Th 
speakers were Samuel Bonchek 
who opened the gala evening. 
Baruch Zuckerman, who presided, 
and Louis Lipsky, veteran Zionig 
leader, who described the effect of 
the Second Aliya on the develop. i 
ment of the Zionist movement, 
An impressive musical and dance i 
program was also presented. { 
A large number of messages of 
greetings were received by the 
Assembly. From Israel came mee 
sages from cabinet officers and 
other public officials as well a { 
from important Histadrut and 
national institutions. Greetings 
were also received from Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, ex. 
President Harry S. Truman, Adlai 
Stevenson, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Governor Averell Harriman, Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman, AFL. 
President George Meany, CIQ 
President Walter P. Reuther, and 
from numerous other Zionist, la 
bor and political leaders in the 
United States, England, Canada, 
Holland and other countries. 
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IS AN EXPRESSION OF SOLIDARITY AND CONFIDENCE IN 
THE WORKERS AND BUILDERS OF ISRAEL—IN THE MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO LAID THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE AND 
ARE NOW AT THE HELM OF ITS GOVERNMENT—ITZCHAK 
BEN ZVI, DAVID BEN GURION, MOSHE SHARET, GOLDA 
MEYERSON, LEVI ESHKOL AND OTHER LEADING MEMBERS 
OF THE LABOR MOEMENT OF ISRAEL! 


HEKEL CANVASS DAY 


UNDAY, JUNE 5, 1955 


PREAD THE LABOR ZIONIST SHEKEL 


Rally for a concerted and systematic 
efort to bring the message of the Labor 





Zionist Shekel to every Jew in Your Community. 














